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RAILROAD SCENE. 
(SEE ENGRAVING. ) 

Necessity is the parent of invention, This is il- 
lustrated in the rise of railroads, from accidental causes. 
In some parts of England, where mining is common, it 
was at first customary to lay parallel rails in the mines, 
on which two wheel carriages were moved by men, 
Afterwards the carriages were enlarged, and horses were 
used. The rails were finally extended beyond the 
mines to the wharves where the coal was shipped. 
The rails were at first of wood, which was subse- 
quently overlaid with wrought iron. Cast iron was 
used about a century afterwards. At length wrought 
iron was restored, but was used in a different form. 
At present, in the United States, rails of wood are 
used, which being faced with iron answer the best pur- 
pose. The wood is a spring, yielding at first to the 
shock of the heavy weights moved upon it, and then 
restoring itself. 

The best locomotive engines in present use rest on 
six wheels. Two of these are larger than the others, 
and are driven by the engine. In this country the four 
small wheels are joined by frame work under one end 
of the carriage, and the other end rests on the large 
wheels. The locomotive is propelled by high pressure 
steam power. ‘T'wo cylinders are generally used, and 
to the piston of each cylinder a connecting rod is adapt- 
ed, which is applied at the other extremity to a crank 
on the axle of one of the pairs of wheels on which the 
engine is carried. 

Upon a well constructed railroad, a horse power can 
propel a load of more than twenty tons. Fifteen tons 
is a common load on a level road. The advantage of 
a good railroad over a turnpike is about as twelve to 
one. A canal has the advantage in this respect over a 
railroad, when horses are employed as the propelling 
power. But if speed be the object, itis otherwise. In 
this case railroads are superior to canals, even when 
horses are used as the moving power. Ten miles an 
hour is the greatest speed that can be maintained by 
horse power on a canal, but fifteen miles an hour can 
be accomplished on railroads. The reason of this dif- 
ference is the increased resistance to motion in fluids at 
a high velocity. 

Railroads are valuable principally from the fact that 
steam can be used in propelling the cars. By this 
means great speed may be obtained. At present from 
twenty to twenty-five miles an hour is a corhmon rate 
of locomotion’on railroads. This is sometimes increas- 
ed to thirty, forty, or even fifty miles an hour. It is an 
interesting scene to witness from twelve to twenty cars, 
each of which accommodates fifty persons with seats, 
moving at the rate of twenty-five miles per hour, and 


continuously, without any pausing for relays of horses. 
Vou. II.—1 








Two methods have been adopted for the propulsion 
of carriages on railroads by steam, namely, stationary 
and locomotive engines. Stationary engines are set up 
on the sides of the road, and they act on the cars by 
means of ropes or chains. They are used where 
the level changes too abruptly to be surmounted by the 
use of locomotives, which is generally the case when 
the ascent of the inclined plane exceeds the limit of 
from 100 to 200 feet per mile, according to the power of 
the engine. At some greater-inclination than 100 feet 
per mile, an additional engine is often used; but when- 
ever the inclination exceeds 200 feet per mile, the sta- 
tionary engine is resorted to. The passage of the 
mountains between Johnstown and Hollidaysburg, in 
Pennsylvania, is made by a great number of inclined 
planes and stationary engines. Some of the inclina- 
tions are more than half a mile in length. In the 
month of May or September, a passage over the moun- 
tains at this point affords the traveler who has a taste 
for wild and picturesque scenery much entertainment. 

Great improvements are going on in our own coun- 
try as well as in Europe in the construction of rail- 
roads. It is reasonable to expect that in less than twen- 
ty years, nearly all the prominent cities of America will 
be connected by them; and in the mean time such per- 
fection will be attained in their construction, and in 
the application of steam as a propelling power, that 
thirty miles or more per hour will be a common and 
safe rate of traveling. Then the Buckeye may take 
his early coffee in his native state, and late at evening 
drink tea with-his friend in Baltimore. The mer- 
chant may easily leave Ohio on Monday, spare two 
or three days to make his purchases in Philadelphia, 
and be at home on Saturday evening to keep the Sab- 
bath holy. 

The frontispiece is an admirable picture of a railroad 
scene. The cars are tepresented as departing from the 
city, whose spires and steeples are seen in the back 
ground; and wayside grazers, roused by the sudden and 
threatening invasion of their solitude, seek safety in 
flight. ‘The artist has succeeded to admiration in im- 
parting to the whole scene an air of life and motion; 
and as we gaze, we almost listen in expectation of hear- 
ing the rapid escape of steam, and the sound of the 
wheels in their rapid whirl. 

The reader will perceive at a glance that the loca- 
motive in this picture is represented as borne on four 
wheels instead of six, which we have stated to be the 
usual mode. 
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Prine like the magnet, constantly points to one ob- 
ject, self; but, unlike the magnet, it has no attractive 
pole, but at all points repels. 
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THE NEW YEAR. 








Original. | 
THE NEW YEAR. | 


BY THE EDITOR, 


“Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to heaven, 
And how they might have borne more welcome news.” 
NicHt THovucuts. 


We are candidates for heaven. Time, fleeting as it) 
is, affords us the ouly opportunity to secure its delights. | 
What weighty issues depend on so brief a period! 

The point which separates the old year from the new 
invites serious and religious meditation. We are near) 








that point. 


Our blessings were not the mere product of our own 
skill and diligence. “It is not in man that walketh to 
direct his steps” —it is not in him that sows the seed to 
produce the fruitful harvest. ‘The powers of nature are 
under God’s control, and he alone can charge them 
with a fructifying influence. Sometimes he commis- 
sions the very soil to devour and not to cherish the seed 
of the husbandman. Then in the place of plenty 
come want and wasting famine. 

The blessings of the year were not the product of 
the se/tled, uniform economy of nature. Nature is the 
cup from which we drink the sweets of life; but that 
cup is in God’s hand, and is replenished from his full- 
ness, OQ, that this were engraven on our hearts! The 


Let us devote it to recollection, to consider-|; sun shines—the rain falls—the dew distills—the earth 


| 
ation, to solemn vows, and to religious reformation, or pours forth her treasures. But why? Because the 


the commencement of a new and heavenly life. 

Let us devote it to recollection. The origin and de- 
cline of all things are associated in the mind with their) 
end. When the hero perishes, memory gathers up his 
valorous achievements, and tranfers them to the records 
of history, to be reported to the world. When friends | 
die, we wait on their funerals, see them laid in the! 
grave, and then sit down to talk about their virtues and | 
their failings, and to recollect the good or evil they may | 
have suffered at our hands. 

The year is dying. “In winding sheet of snow,” it| 

| 


is sinking to the grave. While the winds wail its 
dirge, let us review its history. It has enacted the part 
of a mighty sovereign. Its dominion was universal.) 
Its reign extended over islands, seas, and continents. 
It stretched its scepter to the heavens, touched every. 
star, bound it in its sphere, and impelled the planets in| 
their everlasting round. Yet amidst all we were not | 
unnoticed. For us the year has teemed with blessings. 
To reckon them up in order were impossible; for they 
fell upon us like refreshing showers, and flowed in 
ceaseless streams. They were more in number than 
the moments which conveyed them—were precious as 
life, and rich as immortality. We were, throughout 
the year, the cherished subjects of God’s beneficent 
providence. What else bore to us breath, and food, 
and raiment? What else preserved to us home, and 
friends, and safe abode, with all the unutterable pleas- 
ures of our social and domestic states? We have lived 
under a gracious reign, which has deferred our punish- 
ment, prolonged our abused probatien, and repeated to 
us those calls of mercy which we had impiously 
spurned, ‘The very evils we endured were blessings in 
disguise, had we used them according to their most 
charitable aim. Let these truths be inscribed upon our 
hearts, 

To recollection let us add consideration. Let us con- 
sider that the blessings of the last year were the gift of 
God. They did not “come by chance.” What is 
chance? Can you define it? Who knows any thing 
concerning it? It can be described by no attributes or 
properties. It is the mere imagining of a disordered or 
corrupt mind, and was profanely conceived, and blas- 


| 


hand of God is upon the sun—upon the clouds—upon 
the smiling fields—because his wisdom points the course 
of each ray of light, of every drop of rain, of each 
particle of dew. His finger touches every blade of 
grass, every flower, every fruitful branch, and twig, and 
bud, that they may bear delicious fruit. I mean by 
these figures that God’s power not only originally form- 
ed but still impresses every element of nature, infusing 
it with virtue to sustain, and cheer, and comfort us. 
Thus the blessings of the last year were not the pro- 
duct of chance, or of our diligence, or of any settled 
economy of nature, but were the gift of God. 

Let us consider again that inasmuch as our blessings 
came from God, they were his, and he therefore will 
reckon with us, and demand his property at our hands. 
He will require an equivalent for his gifts. True, he 
will deal with us on Gospel principles. He will take 
as an equivalent, through Jesus Christ, the sincere 
homage of renovated hearts; but this he will rigidly 
exact, and if we refuse it he will visit us with ven- 
geance. He allows none to consume his bounty with- 
out answering therefor. We cannot escape his indig- 
nation, if we squander his gifts, and refuse to yield him 
in return the offering of “a broken and contrite heart, 
which he will not despise.” 

Consider, again, how we have abused his gifts, and 
how the abuse involves us, What single blessing, 
among millions, have we devoted with exact fidelity to 
the service of its donor?’ In what instance has our 
gratitude been as ardent as was meet? Are we not this 
day liable to as many impeachments as we have-.re- 
ceived gifts? Might not the Omniscient searcher of 
hearts specify against us an offense for every blessing? 
Doubtless, each boon is a distinct ground of censure— 
of severe reprobation by the authority of Heaven. For 
though it was not forbidden fruit, yet some forbidden 
emotion attended either its reception or its use. Alas 
for us! Our natures and Satan’s artifices have con- 
curred ia wresting God’s property from its intended, 
holy uses. In our hands it was pressed into the ser- 
vice of sin. 

Then we may well consider again, how we shall be 
redeemed from the woes and curses provoked by these 











phemously brought forth. 
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perversions. Begirt with guilt and danger, let us in- 
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quire for the way of escape. Let us not be stupid as 
the brute led to the slaughter. But recking past mis- 
deeds, and present hazards, and coming woes, let us 
consider how our souls may be redeemed, how deliv- 
ered from deserved and pending ruin. Inconsideration 
is a fatal curse. It is induced by infernal charms, and 
is symptomatic of infernal perdition. 

To consideration let us add solemn vows to the Al- 
mighty. Let us pledge our all in the most impressive 
manner to the services of religion. Our powers of 
thought, sentiment, and action—our whole being should 
be embraced in this pledge. We owe all to God, and 
from him let us dare to withhold nothing. To do it is 
foul robbery; and “will a man rob God!” Would we 
serve God, we must first resolve to serve him. ‘Till we 
reach this point there is no hope. Vows to serve him 
are proper and right, and none can serve him without 
wows. Against these we hear objections, but they all 
flow from ignorance or wickedness. Men do not refuse 
to form covenants and reciprocate pledges with one an- 
other. We are not afraid of bonds, and signatures, 
and seals, when our earthly interests are to be secured. 
In evasion of these solemnities we do not plead the ap- 
prehension that we may fail to execute our covenants. 
But when God is to be a party, and our eternal inter- 
ests are involved, we must needs pause—must deliber- 
ate and weigh the matter. But our refusal to pledge 
obedience to God amounts to an avowal of fealty to 
Satan. It is declining a covenant of peace with Jeho- 
vah in favor of an affiance with hell to war against him. 
We dare not pledge ourselves to repent and seek Jesus, 
lest we should find it more convenient to scorn and cru- 
cify him! And we flatter ourselves that our hesitation 
is a sort of pious deference to the interests of truth, 
while every feeling and thought of reluctance is from 
the father of lies. ‘This hesitation is the quintessence 
of rebellion against God the Father, God the Son, and 
God the Holy Ghost. It is because the heart resolves 
to serve the devil, that it hesitates to be bound, by triple 
vows to serve God. 

At the entrance of the new year break this fatal 
charm of the adversary. Rouse yourselves, and cast 
away the cords which bind you to perdition. Having 
served the prince of darkness hitherto, notify him that 
the term of service expires with the closing year—that 
you now assume new engagements—that you are bound 
henceforth to Jesus, and will be his for ever. Vows 
are strong. ‘T’o a tender conscience they are well nigh 
invincible. They oppose a mighty barrier to the sel- 
fishness, deceitfulness, and wickedness of the heart. 
And they are urged upon us in the Bible. Indeed, 
there exists no example of true piety on the face of the 
earth without them. To pious resolutions they are 
like the seal to a written and well established covenant. 
“Vow, then, and pay unto the Lord thy vows.” 

The commencement of the year is favorable to relig- 
tous reformation—to the commencement of a new and 
heavenly life. We are fond of integers. The prospect 
of making out a whole year of religious duty and im- 
provement has something in it particularly attractive. 








A year of sin is just now finished. In the midst of it 
life was spared. How great the mercy! Now comes 
a new year, ushered in with many tokens of love and 
forbearance on the part of God. The very first sin you 
willfully commit, will blot a leaf of the opening year. 
Refrain. Mar not the page so spotless and so comely. 
Calling on Jehovah for his promised aid, commence the 
year in the purity of penitence, spend it in the purity 
of faith, and close it in the purity of love. 

In a word, reform. By reformation your vows will 
take immediate effect. !n this consists their virtue. 
The execution of our vows must run from the moment 
they are offered. A moment’s pause is fatal. The 
frame in which they are sincerely offered is the only 
frame that can fulfillthem. But one act of sin changes 
that frame. A single violation robs them of their re- 
straining force. ‘They are intended, like a ship’s cables, 
to bind us to heaven. Sin breaks them, and then we drift. 

I might go farther. The violation of a vow exasper- 
ates all unholy tempers. It is per se a great sin, and 
like murder hardens the heart, renders it desperate, and 
makes one more than ever the child of the devil.” 

Come, then, and with the new year commence a new 
and heavenly life. Resolutions to change our habits 
are generally indefinite as to time. We resolve on the 
change, but resolve at the same moment to delay it. 
Millions carry these fwo resolutions along with them 
through youth, manhood, and old age, to the last hour, 
and then die in despair. They resolved generally to 
be Christians, but resolved specially not to be Chris- 
tians to-day, and thus lost their souls. It is easy to 
persuade a man that he shali be, but difficult to per- 
suade one ¢o be a Christian, The first is no approach 
towards the second. Indeed, Satan himself persuades 
to the former as the surest method to avoid the latter. 
Resolve, reader, fo be a Christian. Let the season per- 
suade you. It is difficult to fix the time. Let Him fix 
it who appoints the seasons. Plead with him who ren- 
ovates the year and renews our abused and undeserved 
mercies, to renovate your heart and renew in it the fea- 
tures of his own blessed image, causing old things to 
pass away and all things to become new. 

Those scenes of life which lie immediately before us, 
are, by Infinite wisdom, concealed from our view. As 
experience unfolds them, what disappointments, what 
sorrows, what agonies will they bear to many who look 
forward with high expectation to a long and prosperous 
life! Some, in no haste to seek the sustaining aids of 
religion, are just now entering on scenes cf unexpected 
trial. Let none suppose the emergency remote in 
which Christian fortitude alone can bear up under ac- 
cumulated sufferings. This very year will bear to many 
of us wasting disease, crushing disaster, the desolation 
of our homes, the struggles of death, and to some, if they 
repent not, the fearful and hopeless agonies of undone 
souls, Shall we delay a prepartion for emergencies to 
which each moment exposes us, which may befall us 
to-day or to-morrow, of whose approach we can know 
nothing, and which will always seem remote until they 
rush upon us like an unexpected tempest ? 

2 
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As the custom is, we wish our readers “a happy||commandments: for this is the whole duty of man.” 


new-year!”’ and permit us to subjoin a few suggestions. 


Look upon this picture. As you gaze turn from 


If you would be happy, first of all fix in your minds|/the world and its “vanity of vanities,” to the sweets 


of what happiness does, and of what it does not con-/| of religion. 
sist. For this be carefully attentive to the testimony || piness. 


Religion is hap- 
Commit 


Would you be happy? 
We commend it to your pursuit. 


of God. He formed the human constitution, and is fa-|| your soul to its keeping, and it shall never betray 


miliar with all its susceptibilities. 





we possess. 

Revelation and human life concur in teaching us that 
wealth cannot confer happiness. ‘The manners of the | 
rich betray no sweet contentment. They are vexed | 
with more cares than the poor around them. Anxiety | 





oppresses them day and night, and they find it more | delights? 


perplexing to preserve than to acquire. From wealth | 

we can derive no revenue of happiness. | 

The same may be said of honor. Survey the emi-| 

nences occupied by the successfully ambitious, and you | 

will perceive that the higher you ascend, the more se- | 

vere are the storms—the more furious and hurtful are || 

the blasts of raging passion. } 
Fashionable amusements are not productive of hap-| 

piness. They afford brief pleasure, but not permanent 

delight. ‘They are like the transient glare of a burning | 

city, not like the settled sunshine of heaven. They are | 

forsaken by thousands with expressions of disgust. | 

Finally, all the world cannot make us happy. Could| 

one soul grasp the whole, it would turn from it all and| 

crave a greater good. Was a man of the world ever, 

yet satisfied? Look around you and see what examples’ 

you can muster. Go to history for an instance. Its' 

records join with your private observation to justify that | 

saying of the Bible, “There is no peace to the wick-| 

ed.” For an example of the insufficiency of the world | 

look at Solomon. How rich were his endowments! | 

m None on earth was his equal in the gifts of nature, and | 
in the circumstances of his life. The blessings of | 

heaven fell upon him like the showers of autumn on| 

the fields of Palestine. He drew around him the pre-| 

cious things of earth from its remote and neighboring | 

climes. ‘The elements were made to serve him, and all | 

creation ministered to his pleasure. In his efforts tor 

please his own taste and fancy he half restored para-| 

dise from its ruins, and he devoured its bidden and its} 

forbidden fruit. It was a bold experiment. But he) 

faithfully exhausted all his powers and hopes in the| 

vain determination to build a heaven on earth. In the | 

midst of all his efforts old age approaches, the powers of | 

life fail, and amidst the shadows of that cheerless even- | 

ing which succeeded the guilty day of life, he penitent-| 
ly recounts his sins and follies, describes his insane ex-| 
cursions through all the fields of guilty pleasure, and pro- | 
claims them to be vanity and vexation of spirit. Having | 
experienced more of the pleasures of sin than any oth- | 
er mortal—having heaped up gold as dust, builded him) 
palaces, made him gardens, transformed his whole em-| 


pire into a voluptuous court, and ordained all time a 
gala day for his amusement, he turns at last from his| 
amazing folly, and exclaims, “Let us hear the con-| 


He teaches us that/|| you. 
happiness does not spring from the abundance which | nounced upon the world. 
Observation confirms the testimony. ||of Christ speak thus reproachfully of religion? 
meek follower of the Lamb ever complained on the 
brink of the grave, that the Savior had disappointed 
him—that religion is vanity, and that wisdom would 
have dictated an impious career, or a life of forbidden 


You have heard the verdict which Solomon pro- 
When did the aged disciple 
What 


Not one. As well might angels in their 
purity and bliss complain that they are not coadjutors 
of Satan in despair. 

We close, then, by repeating that religion is happi- 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, and all her 
paths are peace. In her left hand are the joys of earth, 
in her right are the felicities of heaven. Be her follow- 
er, and she shall endow thee with all the precious things 
of these two worlds. 


ness, 
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STANZAS. 
Suggested on revisiting the grounds of my native place. 


Awp have I reached at last the spot 

Where first my young affections sprung? 
Tho’ roving years have been my lot, 
No change could from my memory blot 

The mystic charms that round thee hung; 
And while my feet would distant roam, 
My heart would turn to thee, my home. 


Are these the honey-suckle bowers, 
Which I in youth so often sought, 
After the soft descending showers 
Had bathed with perfume all the flowers, 
To breathe the incense they had caught? 
These trellised vines, when filled with dew, 
Seemed set with gems of every hue. 


The humming-bird that wonted here, 
Was scarcely then more gay than I; 
Health, hope, and friends were mine to cheer; 
* Isipp’d each sweet that offered near, 
And then to other sweets would fly. 
The birds are here, the flowers are gay— 
My household friends, ah, where are they! 


Their day of trial now is done, 

Hither their feet no more will roam; 
The heartless world they learned to shun, 
Then calm and peaceful, one by one 

They found a brighter home. 

Tho’ earth now holds their scattered dust, 
Their spirits mingle with the just ; 

Teach me, O, Lord, my cross to bear, 
That I at last may meet them there. 





clusion of the whole matter: fear God and keep his| 
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OUR COUNTRY. 
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Original. 
OUR COUNTRY.* 


BY J. S. TOMLINSON, 
President of Augusta College. 


“ Sanctify ye a fast, call asolemn assembly, gather the elders 
and all the inhabitants of the land into the house of the Lord 
your God, and cry unto the Lord, alas for the day !” Joel i, 14, 15. 


We are assembled, my friends, to commemorate one 
of the most afflictive dispensations with which an all-| 
wise and inscrutable Providence has ever been pleased | 
to visit our country, from the organization of the gov- 
ernment down to the present time. We have come to 
this consecrated place to mingle our sympathies and | 
devotions with those of our fellow citizens throughout | 
the land, in the recollection of the solemn and unwel- | 
come truth, that the President of this mighty republic, | 
General Wittram Henry Hanruison, has been taken | 
from among us by the relentless hand of death, and is. 
now reposing with his fathers in the cold and voiceless | 
mansions of the grave. From the waters of the St.| 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the shores | 
of the Atlantic to the base of the Rocky mountains, | 
what a sublime moral spectacle is this day presented to’ 
the contemplation of the whole civilized world! And) 
may we not confidently add that it is one upon which | 
God himself condescends to look down with approba- 
tion and complacency? The spectacle to which we, 
refer is not an empty pageant, or a mere mockery of | 
grief, reluctantly displayed by a nation of slaves, upon | 
the loss of one who has basely trampled their liberties in 
the dust, and ruled them with a rod of iron; but it is the! 
spontaneous outpouring, by multiplied millions of free | 
men, of their deep and heart-felt sorrow for the loss of | 
one whom they had recently delizhted to elevate to the 
highest office in their gift. With a noble forgetfulness | 
of all party distinctions, persons of every creed, both 
civil and religious, unite together with the utmost cor-| 
diality and promptitude in testifying their profound re- 
spect for the memory of the departed hero, statesman, | 
and patriot. Every subordinate consideration is merged | 
in the sad and overwhelming remembrance, that, in the | 
person of our late Chief Magistrate, the whole coun- 
try has been suddenly bereft of one of its greatest ben-. 
efactors, 

What an impressive lesson does this mournful occur-. 
rence afford to every reflecting mind, upon the muta-| 
bility of all that is earthly—the transitory and unsub-| 
stantial nature of the highest honors that any human. 
power is capable of bestowing! It is almost impossible | 
to realize that he who, only a few weeks since, ascended 
our noble and beautiful river, amidst the almost inces- | 
sant congratulations and rejoicings of the thronging | 
thousands who hastened to do him honor, is now sleep- | 
ing the sleep that shall know no waking until the voice 
of the archangel and the trump of God shall summon) 
the quick and the dead to appear before the judgment 








* This discourse was delivered in Augusta, Ky.,. May 14, 





1841, being the day set apart for fasting, humiliation, and pray- 
er, in consequence of the death of William Henry Harrison. 


seat of Christ. And when we follow him to the ever 
memorable period of his installation, and behold him 
standing in front of the Capitol of this great and pow- 
erful nation, and with a heart overflowing with love to 
his country, hear him proclaim to listening myriads 
those principles, the record of which will place his 
name by the side of our country’s illustrious patriots, 
it is still more difficult to realize, that, at the distance 
of one short month from this magnificent and spirit- 
stirring scene, he, who was then the observed of all 
observers, was followed in mournful procession by the 
accredited representatives of numerous foreign nations, 
and by a countless multitude of his surviving fellow 
citizens, to the house appointed for all the living. 

The death of such a man, at such a time, and occu- 
pying, as he did, the most prominent and important posi- 
tion known to our federal Constitution, may well be re- 
garded as a great national calamity; and as such, his dis- 
tinguished successor has, with the utmost propriety, re- 
commended that the remembrance of it should be solem- 
nized by the observance of this day, in every part of the 
Union, as a day of fasting, humiliation, and prayer. And 
this recommendation will, no doubt, meet with a ready 
response in every American bosom, irrespective, as before 
suggested, of all party distinctions. Yes, my friends, on 
this day the people will come up in crowds to the house 
of God, not as whigs or as democrats—not as Catholics 
or Protestants, bat meeting together as Christians and 
American citizens only, they will, as “with one mouth 
and one mind,” offer to that God who holds the destinies 
of naticns in his hands, the acceptable homage of hum- 
ble and submissive hearts, sincerely deprecating the dis- 
pleasure of their Maker, and fervently imploring for- 
giveness for the past, and a continuance of those ines- 
timable blessings with which, for more than half a cen- 
tury, this nation has been so signally favored. 

Such a course as this, under circumstances like the 
present, is dictated and sanctioned by the best feelings 
of the human heart, by the decisions of our enlighten- 
ed reason, and, ’bove all, by numerous precepts and 
examples, recorded in the Scriptures of divine truth. 

The practice of solemnizing great national bereave- 
ments by the exercise of fasting, humiliation, and 
prayer, is by no means peculiar to Christian countries, 
but has prevailed, to a greater or less extent, from time 
immemorial, among all civilized nations who acknowl- 
edge the existence and superintending providence of 
God. The Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Assyrians, 
and, subsequently, the Greeks and Romans, not only 
engaged in solemnities of this kind, on extraordinary 
occasions, but had their stated times for the obser- 
vance of them, which nothing could induce them to 
neglect. And their most distinguished men, let it be 
remembered, were the most prominent and punctual in 
the performance of these religious ceremonies. They 
not only practiced these things, in common with the 
people generally, but, in their individual capacities, de- 
voted a considerable portion of their time to exercises 
of this sort. Numa Pompilius, Julius Cesar, Augus- 


‘tus, Vespasian, and others, as we are informed, had their 
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stated fast-days, to which they most religiously adhered. || amity which was thus averted, when we reflect that 
And in modern times the same may be said of the Bra-| the city was so immensely populous that it contained 
imins and the Chinese and numerous other nations that ||no less than six-score thousand persons who were so 
have never been favored with the superior blessings of } young that they could not discern between their right 
Christianity. And, in addition to all this, we are told || hand and their left hand, and also much cattle. Other 
that so much importance was ascribed by Mahomet to||examples to the same purpose might be brought for- 
the observance of the duties of this description, that he || ward, if necessary; but this may suflice. 
was accustomed to say that fasting was the very gate|| If, then, solemnities of this kind may be rendered 
of religion, and that the fragrance of the mouth of him||so highly beneficial to those who observed them, how 
that fasted was more grateful to God than that of musk.||important is it that we should distinctly understand 
We mention these examples to show, that when the with what spirit, and in what particular manner they 
human mind is not entirely destitute of a sense of re-|| ought to be attended to, that God himself may conde- 
ligious obligation, it is naturally led to express its sor- scend to look favorably upon them, and to crown them 
row, in times of great public distress, by having re- with his heavenly bendictions. 
course to such solemn exercises as those in which the From a careful examination of the sacred Oracles, 
people of this country are now engaged. And I am/|we may safely conclude that the duties appropriate to 
strongly inclined to believe that no one, that is not a||such a day as this are the following: First, abstinence 
professed or practical atheist, can look upon such a from food, as far, at least, as the state of our health will 
scene as this with indifference, or sullenly refuse to par-| permit; secondly, devout and penitential confessions of 
ticipate in those acts of piety and patriotism by which | our manifold sins and transgressions, both as individu- 
it is characterized. als and as a nation, with a full purpose of mind, 
But when we go to the sacred Volume, that “sure | through Divine assistance, to reform what is wrong in 
word of prophecy, unto which we do well to take heed | ourselves, and, as far as possible, to use our influence 
as unto a light that shineth in a dark place,” we are || for the suppression of vice and irreligion, and for the 
furnished with the most conclusive evidence, that such || diffusion of good morals and genuine piety throughout 
demonstrations of national grief are highly acceptable | the land; thirdly, reverential acknowledgments of the 
in the sight of God, and, if performed in a proper spirit, || wisdom and rectitude of the divine Being, in any afflic- 
will be instrumental in averting his judgments, and in se- || tive dispensation that he may have been pleased to send 
curing a bestowment of his richest blessings upon those || upon us, united with earnest supplications that his 
who thus humble themselves under his gracious and || righteous judgments may not be continued and multi- 
all powerful hand. A very remarkable example to this | plied against us; and, fourthly, expressions of our heart- 
effect is recorded in the book of the prophet Jonah, in || felt gratitude for past mercies, with fervent prayers that 
the following language: “And the word of the Lord ||God would graciously bestow upon us and our families, 
came unto Jonah a second time, saying, Arise, go unto! and upon the whole country, such temporal and spir- 
Nineveh, that great city, and preach unto it the preach- itual blessings as may be most conducive to our wel- 
ing that I bid thee. So Jonah arose and went unto || fare, and the advancement of his glory. There is still 
Nineveh, according to the word of the Lord. Now || another duty connected with such a day as this, which 


| 


Nineveh was an exceeding great city of three days jour- | I must not omit. to mention, and that is, the cultivation 
ney. And Jonah began to enter into the city a day’s | of charitable feelings towards our neighbors, and, as far 
journey, and he cried, and said, Yet forty days, and|}as means will permit, and opportunity serve, contri- 
Nineveh shall be overthrown. So the people of Nine-| bute a portion of our substance, for the relief of the 
veh believed God, and proclaimed a fast, and put on | poor and the destitute. 
sackcloth, from the greatest of them even to the least | The further indulgence of the audience is respect- 
of them. For word came to the king of Nineveh, || fully requested, while we offer a few observations, and 
and he arose from his throne, and he laid his robe from || only a few, upon the several topics just enumerated, the 
him, and covered him with sackcloth, and sat in ashes, | first of which we have stated to be abstinence from 
And he caused it to be proclaimed and published || food, as far, at least, as the state of our health will per- 
through Nineveh by the decree of the king and his no- ! mit. ‘Those who are deeply and sincerely grieved, on 
bles, saying, Let neither man nor beast, herd nor flock, | account of any thing that may have befallen them- 
taste any thing: let them not feed, nor drink water.|| selves, or their country, have no disposition, at such a 
But let man and beast be covered with sackcloth, and time, to indulge their appetites to the same extent that 
cry mightily unto God: yea, let them turn every one | they ordinarily do. And hence it is that abstinence 
from his evil way, and from the violence that is in their ‘from food is very properly recommended as one of those 
hands. Who can tell if God will turn and repent, and! external signs by which we are expected to manifest 
turn away from his fierce anger, that we perish not?” | our sorrow, on occasions such as the present. This 
In the conclusion of this account we are told that | may be done by abstaining from one or more of our 
“God saw their works, that they turned from their evil usual number of repasts, in the course of the day, or 
ways, and God repented of the evil that he had said by taking a much less quantity at each of our meals, 
that he would do unto them, and he did it not.” And) than we are generally in the habit of doing. Nothing 
we may form some idea of the magnitude of the ca- | has a greater appearance of inconsistency than for a per- 
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son to profess to be deeply grieved at any calamitous 
event, and yet, at the same time, to manifest as much 
eagerness as ever in the gratification of his appetites. 
But without detaining you in reference to this particular, 
I will only add, that by restraining ourselves in this re- 
spect, we bring our minds into a much better state for 
serious and profitable contemplations, and thereby give 
an ostensible proof of our reverence for the memory of 
departed worth, and above all for the authority of God, 
which cannot fail to prepare us to engage more accep- 
tably in the other and still more important duties to 
which we are called on such an occasion as this. 

An idea seems to prevail with many persons that ail 
that is requisite in the way of confession, on such a 
day as this, is, that there should be a general acknow]- 
edgment, on the part of the assembled multitudes, that 
they are very sinful and unworthy in the sight of God, 
without adverting, even in their own minds, to their 
individual or personal delinquencies. But this, my 
friends, is a very great and a very deplorable mistake. 
The aggregate or sum total of our guilt, as a nation, is 
made up of the accumulated sins of all the various 
individuals of which it is composed. And, therefore, 
on such a day as this, each one should enter into a 
strict and important examination of his own manner 
of life, with an inflexible purpose to abandon, hence- 
forward and for ever, whatever he may find to be in- 
consistent with his obligations to himself, to his Ma- 
ker, and to that country to which he is indebted for so 
many and such invaluable blessings and privileges. 
Such a course as this, connected with a devout and 
humble acknowledgment of our past misdoings, could 
not fail to secure to ourselves, individually, and to the 
whole nation, the benignant smiles of that almighty 
and benevolent Being, “whose favor is life, and whose 
loving kindness is better than life.” But if, on the con- 
trary, we come before him in a cold, heartless, mean- 
ingless manner, inaking confession with our lips, while 
our hearts are cleaving, every one to its own evil ways, 
we may rest assured that our offerings will be spurned 
and frowned upon, as nothing better than a solemn 
mockery, and will only serve to increase the black cata- 
logue of personal and national sins that may now be 
registered against us in the book of God’s remembrance. 

But when I speak of our national sins I refer more 
especially to those which are the most prominent and 
prevalent among us, and to those also which are prac- 
ticed under the sanction, or, at least, under the culpable 
indulgence of the constituted authorities of the land. 
And here permit me to observe that, in my opinion, 
one of the most crying sins of the nation, is an all- 
grasping avarice—a morbid ambition to accumulate, 
which, with an appetite as insatiable as the grave, is 
constantly saying, give! give! but never says, it is 
enough. An unwillingness to be satisfied, as our fath- 
ers were, with the gradual but certain and substantial 
avails of patient and persevering industry, but hurry- 
ing on from one acquisition to another, until, like a des- 
perate gamester, we determine to make our fortune or 
consummate our ruin at a single throw. And hence it 





|is that our papers are filled, to an extent never before 
‘known, with instances of the most astounding and hu- 
| miliating frauds, both of a public and private character, 
plunging individuals and whole families from the most 
respectable walks of society into the lowest depths of 
wretchedness and infamy, and illustrating, in the most 
deplorable manner, the truth of the Scriptural declara- 
tion, that “he that maketh haste to be rich shall not be 
innocent.” And much to be lamented as are the pecu- 
“niary embarrassments of our country, I have frequently 
thought that these very embarrassments will be made 
to operate as a salutary check upon that extravagant 
thirst for gain, which, for the last few years, has perva- 
ded all classes of society, amounting to little jess than 
a national monomania. And much as may be done by 
wise legislation on the part of our state and general 
_governments, towards the disinthrallment of the coun- 
‘try, I am fully persuaded that still more may be done by 
ia thorough reformation in the habits of the people. Let 
‘industry, economy, frugality, and an undeviating mor- 
al integrity more extensively prevail among the people, 
in all their various professions and avocations, and we 
may rest assured that the times will change for the bet- 
ter, as if by enchantment. Here, in my opinion, is the 
principal seat of the disease—the habits of the people; 
and unless there is a radical reformation in this quar- 
ter, it is to be feared that the wisest legislation will not 
be sufficient to accomplish an effectual cure. Retrench- 
ment and reform are, I doubt not, as much needed in 
the habits of the people, as in the affairs of govern- 
ment; and instead of continually asking ourselves, as 
heretofore, what do we want? what do we want? the 
great question should now be, what can we dispense 
with? what can we do without? 


(To be concluded.) 





POETS. 


Aut the poets are indebted more or less to those 
who have gone before them; even Homer's originality 
has been questioned, and Virgil owes almost as much 
to Theocritus, in his Pastorals, as to Homer, in his 
Heroics; and if our countryman, Milton, has soared 
above both Homer and Virgil, it is because he has sto- 
len some feathers from their wings. But Shakspeare 
stands alone. His want of erudition was a most happy 
and productive ignorance; it forced him back upon his 
own resources, which were exhaustless. If his literary 
qualifications made it impossible for him to borrow from 
the ancients, he was more than repaid by the powers of 
his invention, which made borrowing unnecessary. In 
all the ebbings and the flowings of his genius, in his 
storms, no less than in his calms, he is as completely 
separated from all other poets, as the Caspian from all 
other seas. But he abounds with so many axioms ap- 
plicable to all the circumstances, situations and varie- 
ties of life, that they are no longer the property of the 
poet, but of the world; all apply, but none dare appro- 
priate them; and, like anchors, they are secure from 








thieves, by reason of their weight.—Lacon. 
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MOTHER AND HER SONS. 








Original. 
THE MOTHER AND HER SONS. 


BY CAROLINE M. BURROUGH 
A DIALOGUE. 


Mother. James, since your father has permitted you’ 





} 


to attend the course on phrenology, I shall expect of | 
you more close attention to your lessons to make up 
the time spent there. What was the particular topic 
last evening? Robert went, too, did he? 

James. Ma, ’twas about those great lumps top o’ the 
ears—that is, of some people. 

M. Tell what the lumps mean, son. 

Robert. Ma, they mean that a person’s very cross 
and ugly humored. | 

M. Did they show you any lump of interrupting 
your brother and taking the words out of his mouth. 

R. No, ma, I only wanted to tell you. 

M. Perhaps so, son; but it’s not polite nor proper to 
interrupt your brother or any other person when speak- 
ing, especially in a tete-a-tele. 

R. And what’s that, ma? 

M. l used the expression, to see if you recognized 
the French. ‘éeée-a-tete means a conversation betwixt 
two persons only. The literal of the word means head 
to head, indicating a more close and interesting conver- 
sation than a more general talk, and also more imper- 
tinence in a third person to interrupt it. 

J. Ma, ’twas the organ of combativeness that Mr. 
C. lectured about, and he says those persens are sub- 
ject to anger and revenge that have the mark. 

M. And what did you think about it? 

R. Please, brother, let me speak. Ma, when we 
went to the logic lesson, I looked all around the room, 
and Mr. Pleadwell, the tutor, is a very bad, spiteful man. 

J. Why, brother? 

M. Not so fast, Robert. I thought you and James 
considered him a very fine, amiable man. 

J. O! yes, ma, so he is. Ponto is very fond of him, 
and often the kitten sits on the arm of his chair, and 
he lets her stay; and he is kind to all the boys, too. 

M. Still he has large lumps above his ears, has he? 
that’s conclusive, is it, Robert? 

R. Well, ma, what else shall we make of it? 

M. I tell you, Robert, it is conclusive, perhaps, that 
by nature he is quick of anger, and inclined always to 
resent; but mark me, both of you, it shows, in connec- 
tion with the outward character, the effect of education 
in managing and directing the strong points of nature. 
Mr. Pleadwell has naturally the disposition which you 
mention, but he gives his reason the first place in his 
mind; and whilst piety directs his soul, that shows him 
what use he can make of these strong tendencies. In- 
stead of being a ruffian and a bravado, Mr. Pleadwell 
is liked and valued for his justice and goodness. He 
is a lawyer, you know, as well as your teacher of logic. 
And in his profession he illustrates himself. He is not 
cruel or malignant, even to the smallest animals that 
can make no resistance. But he is keenly alive to the 
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wrong which a more powerful man would throw upon 
a weaker one. And to the impositions, either public or 
| private, which the rich would put on the poor, excite 
/him at once—the antagonist spirit moves him, and he 
claims, by the force of nature, to be their defender and 
their advocate. This he can do in his profession, with- 
‘out the imputation of impertinence or intermeddling. 
| His earnestness and quick conception of wrong, which, 
in phrenological language, is called combativeness, 
makes him eloquent and convincing. He is admired 
and respected, and he gains a great many suits. 

R. O, how I wish I was a grown man, and had a 
| profession ! 

M. What, to show out and be admired, hey, son! 

R. O, mother, no! to help. Hav’n’t I been well ed- 
ucated ? 

M. Yes, son, so far you have; and I am happy that 
you intend to respect your education. If you choose to 
|do it, after a good many years of study, you may do as 
well as Mr. Pleadwell, and be as much regarded. 

R. Could I? O, mother, is it possible! 

M. Yes, I know you could; but it depends altogether 
|upon your own efforts. You know I always tell you 
all our strength is in God, and we have it for the ask- 
'ing. At present you compare with Mr. Pleadwell only 
in capability, and that, though you cannot do without it, 
| is almost the least thing in education. [tis but the spark 
|of fire to combustion. What is that, unless you have 


| 
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! the fuel which piles the hearth—that is, your intellectual 


industry, your lessons—and the activity which blows it 
‘into a blaze, and that is your perseverance, and your 
| hope, and your purpose—some skill in the construction 
of your pile, and that is the cleverness which is always 
the result of sufficient attention and observation; also, 
docility, and endurance, and many more unshining qual- 
ities, which shall yet make a bright blaze—a fire that 
shall warm and cheer yourself, and extend to others— 
will surely make it, if rightly evolved. 

R. Mother, don’t we earn every thing we have? 

M. Yes, son, our physical life is provided for by the 
necessity of its own conditione But every thing that 
is left to our own choice—all that is desirable in life, 
we do earn; and the occupation of earning it is almost 
the best part of the gift. But God gives us all the 
materials, and if we are not obstinate and willful, he 
shows us how to use them—all this of his free and ex- 
cellent grace, only requiring us to live in this world, as 
if we thanked him for them. 

R. Mother, I love to talk with you—I mean for you 
to talk to brother and me. 

J. But, ma, Robert has beautiful lumps on his head, 
hasn’t he? I hav’n’t got any, have I? 

M. No, little son, you hav’n’t; but I care more for 
lessons than for lumps; and if you are bidable and dil- 
igent, you shall be just as smart a man as your brother. 
You know that if you can do all that he can do, you 
may be as smart, though your head be as prominent as 
the camel’s back. But it is time to go to school; and 
if you do well all day, we shall feel very happy this 
evening when we again talk together. 
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Original. 
MOUNT AUBURN CEMETERY. 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE, 


Ow a late visit to the east, being detained a day or 
two at Boston, and being tired of the heat and dust and 
noise of the city, I made an excursion to Mount Au- 
burn, the city of the dead. The distance from Boston 
is about five miles, through a succession of villages of 
the New England style, with their neat shaded streets, 
fine gardens, white cottages, and steepled churches. 
The most important village on the way is Cambridge, 
the seat of the venerable Harvard University, rich in 
the associations of the past. About a mile west of 
Cambridge I came to a large gateway, opening into a 
beautifully wild and romantic inclosure, containing 
about one hundred acres. Over the gate is written in 
conspicuous characters, these words: “Then shall the 
dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall 
return unto God who gave it.” Entering by the gate, 
I passed down an avenue between rows of pines and 
firs, to a small lake bordered by willows. Leaving the 
lake, I passed on a few rods, and saw before me a na- 
tural mound, surmounted by a neat monument of very 
beautiful Italian marble. Being the first monument we 
meet on entering the Cemetery, it naturally arrests at- 
tention and excites curiosity. We readily suppose it 
may in many words record the history, describe the 
character, and extol the virtues of him who sleeps be- 
neath. On approaching, however, this beautiful mon- 
ument, I found inscribed on it but a single word—the 
name of the philosopher and philanthropist, who came 
from a far country to visit our own fair land; who died 
here suddenly, far from his home and his friends, and 








for whom strangers had made a grave in this beautiful | 
spot. It was Seurzuerm. How expressive appears’ 
that simple inscription, that single word, Spurzheim. 
His name alone is sufficient to recall to the mind the 
history and the virtues of that great and good man, who 
held so distinguished a rank in philosophy. At the in- 
vitation of his friends and admirers in America, he had 
left his native land across the ocean, bringing with him 
a reputation as a lecturer on science and philosophy, 
such as few men had ever attained. He had been in 
this country but a few days when he fell ill of a fever, 
and died amidst the regrets of all who had ever heard 
his name. The following lines, written for the occa- 
sion by the Rev. Mr. Pierpont, were sung at his grave. 


“Stranger, there is bending o’er thee 
Many an eye with sorrow wet; 

All our stricken hearts deplore thee; 
Who that knew thee can forget ? 


Who forget what thou hast spoken? 
Who thine eye, thy noble frame ? 
But that golden bowl is broken, 
In the greatness of thy fame. 
Autumn’s leaves shall fall and wither, 
On the place where thou shalt rest ; 
’Tis in love we bear thee thither, 
To thy mourning mother’s breast. 


For the lessons thou hast taught us, 








For the charm thy goodness gave, 
Vor. IL.—2 


For the stores of wisdom brought us, 
Can we give thee but a grave ?”’ 
Leaving this spot, I passed on over the grounds. Ave- 
nues and paths intersecting each other at various angles 
run in every direction over this city of the dead. Their 
names are derived from the vast variety of trees and 
shrubs with which nature has adorned this remarkable 
spot. There is Larch Avenue, Beech Avenue, Oak 
Avenue, Hazel Path, Catalpa Path, Jasmine Path, 
Hawthorn Path, Vine Path, Iris Path, Linden Path, 
and so on through all the vegetable vocabulary. Of 
all places I ever visited, this is the most remarkable for 
its diversified surface, and for its variety of vegetation. 
There are hills, vallies, horse-back ridges, lakes, glens, 
dells, and brooks, of every possible shape and variety. 
On the small space of one hundred acres may be found 
growing spontaneously nearly every variety of tree, 
shrub, and wild flower common in the north, with most 
of the exotics cultivated in the gardens of the vicinity. 
The mingling of wild and cultivated shrubbery, of in- 
digenous and exotic flowers in so rural and romantic a 
spot, produces a fine effect. I ascended a hill which 
commanded a view of the grounds, and much of the 
surrounding country. Here you may see, through the 
openings of the trees, Cambridge, Brighton, Brookline, 
Charlestown, Roxbury, Dorchester, and I know not 
how many more of the beautiful villages in the vicinity 


lof Boston, and beyond them the towers and steeples of 


the great city itself, with the blue waters of the ocean 
stretching away in the distance. Looking west you 
may see the green fields, and orchards, and gardens, 
and white farm cottages, which form so distinguishing 
a feature in a New England landscape. The scene 
was enlivened by the cheerful sounds of melody which 
nature was pouring forth from the forest, the earth and 
the air. The robin was practicing his plaintive song 
from the top of a beech—the wren was twittering by 
her nest in a hollow stump—the cuckoo was uttering 
her monotone at a distance—the sparrow was adding 
her modest notes to the general symphony—the bobo- 
link was fluttering round full of music, and the north- 
ern mocking-bird was imitating them all from a willow 
by the brook. To this was added the chirp of the 
cricket in the grass, the ceaseless hum of the bee in the 
air, and the sighing of the summer wind through the 
pines. It was a lovely summer day as I stood on this 
hill, and cast my eye over this scene of beauty, and lis- 
tened to these sounds of nature mingled with the faint 
hum of the distant city. The interest of the scene 
was heightened by the associations of the neighborhood. 
I was in the early home of the pilgrims, I could almost 
step on the rock of Plymouth where they landed. Har- 
vard University, founded by them, was in plain sight. 
So also was Bunker Hill, of glorious memory. Lex- 
ington and Concord were close at hand. In the midst 
of so much beauty, and so many associations of the 
past, I could hardly believe myself in the city of the 
dead. Buta glance through the trees exhibited in every 
direction the monuments which the living had erected 
over the departed. . 
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The ground is laid out in lots of sufficient size for 1 
containing the graves of a family. ‘he proprietor, | 
each for himself, incloses his lot with an iron fence, and | 
ornaments it with shruvbery and flowers. In the centre! 
of the lot is a monument on which are inscribed the! 
names of those whose graves are made in the inclosure. | 
There is great variety exhibited in the style of the mon- 
uments, each proprietor consulting his own taste. 
Some are of marble, some of sand-stone, and some of 
granite. Their shapes and sizes vary, some being plain 
and neat, others gorgeous and extravagantly expensive. 
Some of the inscriptions are simple and beautiful, others 
labored and in bad taste. 

Though nature has formed this place the most vari- 
edly beautiful that can well be imagined, and the re- 
sources of ancient and modern taste have been freely 
expended in adding to it the decorations of art, yet I 
would not desire to be buried here. There is too much 
pomp, and show, and circumstance about it. There is 
an apparent effort to carry the artificial distinctions of 
this world to the grave. Let me not be buried in so| 
public a place, nor in the crowded city, where my body, | 
hurried by the hired sexton through the busy streets, | 
must be consigned to the grave where the idle passer-by | 
may disturb the loved one, that comes at night-fall to 


drop the tear of affection on the turf that covers me. 


When I am dead, let me be borne from my cottage | 
home on the shoulders of sympathizing neighbors to 
the church where I was accustomed to worship. From) 
thence let me be carried to the rural burying-place. Let | 
there the beautiful burial service be said over my poor | 
body, and a hymn be sung by voices that have loved, 
me. There let me rest, where the sparrow may build| 
her nest unscared, save when the foot of an affection-| 
ate wife, or a beloved child, or a valued friend, may 
press down the wild flowers that grow on my grave. 
There is something peculiarly interesting to me about 
the old grave-yards of New England. You will some- 
times in traveling through the country unexpectedly pass 
a grave-yard, strangely populous for the place where it 
is located. It may be near a small village, or it may 
be away from the present population, surrounded on 
every side by a forest of pines. There lie successive 
buried generations. The old, dilapidated, moss-covered 
stones, in many a quaint inscription, tell the story of 
some old pilgrim of a generation long since past. You 
will often find in these ancient cemeteries many a name 
familiar to you—many a name highly honored in the 
history of the country—many a name that is handed 
down from generation to generation, associated with 
noble deeds. But it is not so at Mount Auburn. You 
find there the names of few known to the country. 
There is little there to associate the present with the 
past. The proprietors, with few exceptions, appear to 
be the merchants of Boston, known only in their own 
business circles. There are, however, a few monuments 
erected by societies and benevolent individuals over the 
remains of those whose memory will long be cherished. 
I noticed particularly a neat little monument erected by 





of their teacher—one erected by the ladies of a neigh- 
boring town over their pastor—one to Hannah Adams 
by her female friends—and one by the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society to Thomas G. Fessenden, who has 
done more, perhaps, for the promotion of scientific agri- 
culture than any other man. 
I looked in vain among these memorials of the dead 
for the name of one dear to myself—a name associated 
as it was in my mind with many recollections of the 
past, and with such genius and goodness as rarely fall 
to the lot of man—the name of B. B. Tuarcuer. I 
know not as he was buried here. I felt, however, dis- 
appointed, for I had reason to hope the world would 
not let such a man as Thatcher pass from among us 
without a stone to tell where he lies. I know not, how- 
ever, but his friends interpreted literally, and sacredly 
obeyed his “last request,” published a short time before 
his death. 

“Bury me by the ocean’s side— 

O give me a grave on the verge of the deep, 
Where the noble tide 
When the sea gales blow, my marble may sweep— 
And the glistening surf 


Shall burst o’er the turf, 
And bathe my cold bosom in death as I sleep. 


Bury me by the deep— 
Where a living footstep may never tread; 
And come not to weep— 
O, wake not with sorrow the dream of the dead, 
But leave me the dirge 
Of the breaking surge, 
And the silent tears of the sea on my head. 


And grave no Parian praise; 
Gather no bloom for the heartless tomb— 
And burn no holy blaze 
To flatter the awe of its solemn gloom! 
For the holier light 
Of the star-eyed night, 
And the violet morning my rest will illume:— 


And honors more dear 
Than of sorrow and love, shall be strown on my clay 
By the young green year, 
With its fragrant dews and crimson array. 
O leave me to sleep 
On the verge of the deep, 
Till the skies and the seas shall have passed away.” 
But Thatcher cannot soon be forgotten. His genius, 
his modesty, his goodness, his purity of character, have 
embalmed his memory in the hearts of all who ever 
knew him. He died in the vigor of youth, before the 
public had fully learned or appreciated his worth. May 
our young men imitate his virtues. 

While I was thinking of Thatcher, I wandered along 
over many a ridge and many a dale, and unexpectedly 
came upon a scene that touched my heart more keenly 
than any thing my visit had ye! presented. On a neat 
little mound rested a granite slab, surmounted by a 
marble table, standing on four small columns. On the 
granite, protected from the weather by the table over it, 
rested a sculptured marble couch, on which was reclin- 
ing the perfect figure of a child, a little girl perhaps four 
or five years old, with her little hands folded on her 
breast, in all the sweet loveliness, and melancholy beau- 
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The face was apparently beautiful by nature, but ren- 
dered still more interesting by the silent beauty of death. 
The smile of innocence was on the lips—the smile that 
death could not remove—the smile that appeared as if 
some angel had had a hand in forming it—the smile 
that spoke of heaven. On the monument was simply 
inscribed the name, Emity. I know not when I have 
met with any thing that so touched my heart. The 
scene brought up before me the image of many a lovely 
one whom I had seen in youthful beauty deposited in 
the grave. The emotions, the thoughts of that hour 
cannot soon be forgotten. I lingered over the picture, 
nor minded the lapse of time, till the sun of a long 
summer day was gone down, and the shades of even- 
ing were falling around me. I looked up and found 
that the numerous visitors who had been wandering, as 
well as myself, among these haunts of melancholy in- 
terest, had all departed, and the gates were shut. 


“T felt hike one who treads alone 
Some banquet hall deserted; 

Whose lights are fled, whose garlands dead, 
And all but me departed.” 


Slowly and sadly I retired. The keeper observed me ap- 
proaching, and uncomplainingly and even kindly opened 
again the gate forme. Alone I returned to the city, 
where I arrived just as the last lights of evening were 
disappearing. 

Indiana Asbury University, October, 1841. 
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CHRIST THE SOUL OF MUSIC. 


Aut the music on earth which is not made by Christ 
and for him, is discordant in his ear, and as the raven's 
croak. As it was He who gave to David’s harp so 
sweet a sound, vibrated its strings upon the hills of 
Bethlehem, inspired the royal bard with his own voice, 
and directed it in those lovely Psalms to personate him- 
self; so it is no other than he, who still to the present 
day, opens the lips of them that sing with the spirit 
and with the understanding also. He opens their lips 
to show forth His praise; he gives harmony to their voi- 
ces, and cheerful melody to their hearts. He lodges 
the psaltery in their bosoms, and plays upon the hidden 
chords of their inmost soul, with the breath of his 
mouth. He lives in their sighs of sorrow, and in their 
shouts of joy; in their longing plaints of love, and in 
their hymnings of praises; in their cries at the cross, 
and in their exultation upon that delectable hill, where, 
upon their foreheads, they find themselves sealed with 
the Spirit unto the day of redemption. In every breath- 
ing of the renewed nature, whether it be of a groan or 
of a hosanna; in every act of homage, and in every 
hailing of holy joy; in the great temple choir of the 
waiting Church militant, who all harmonize in that one 
ejaculation, “ Amen, even so, come, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly !” there, even there is he, the Lord and his 
Spirit, present, as the life and inspiration of all, how- 
ever poorly fitted such persons and things may seem 
for a glorious presence and habitation like his.—Krum- 
macher. 








Original. 
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BY D. P. KIDDER, 


Two centuries and a half ago, the fable of El Do- 
rado filled the public mind of Europe. Especially were 
the maritime nations of that day excited by its lure. 
The new world had been discovered. Specimens of 
its treasure had been deported. The leaven of desire 
for its undiscovered possessions had spread from court 
to camp, from princes to beggars, till the whole mass of 
society seemed in commotion. 

Avarice personified, under the garb of adventure, be- 
strode the ocean. Her footsteps in the new world were 
bathed in blood. She paused not to complete her work 
of desolation in the fair islands of the Caribbean, till 
after she had disturbed the sacra penetrulia of the con- 
tinent. She caused the din of arms to resound alike 


jin the primeval forest and the aboriginal city. She 


scaled the Andes and laid waste savannahs of both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific shores; while the price of her 
relentless tributes, the blood of the native inhabitants, 
was mingled with the waters of many an inland river. 

Not only was the fiery genius of the Spaniards and 
the Portuguese excited by these golden dreams, but 
even the drowsy Hollanders were aroused to strike for 
a share of the spoil; while the French and the English 
mingled in the strife, as their respective expeditions to 
the coast of Brazil, Guiana and the Islands, testify. It 
may be instructive to embody the more striking fea- 
tures of this “cunningly devised fable,” of which every 
one has heard something, but of which few historians 
give particulars. It was told chiefly of South America, 
and perhaps the most satisfactory data respecting it are 
found in Southey's History of Brazil. 

Wherever the early adventurers landed, their first 
inquiries were for the precious metals. Being them- 
selves as ignorant of the native dialects as were the 
poor savages of European tongues, their intercourse 
for a long time must have been exceedingly vague. 
Not finding what they so eagerly coveted upon the 
coast, expectation pointed them inland, and they natu- 
rally interpreted the rude signs of the Indians to mean 
precisely what they wished. Perchance, also, when 
the natives were able to comprehend what was wanted, 
from their desire to please the strangers, which they 
could accomplish in no other way, they narrated to 
them as well as they might, some ill-defined traditions 
of a better land toward the setting sun. Thus there 
originated along the whole Spanish main, rumors of 
an inland country abounding with gold. These rumors 
may have related to the kingdoms of Bogota and Tun- 
ja, now New Granada. But in that country there were 
also rumors of a rich land at a distance, applicable to 
Peru; while in Peru similar accounts were gathered 
referring back to Granada. Thus adventurers from 
both sides were allured to continue pursuit long after 
the game was taken. 

«“ An imaginary kingdom was soon shaped out as the 
object of their quest, and stories concerning it were not 
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more easily invented than believed. It was said that a 
younger brother of Atabalipa fled after the destruction 
of the Incas, took with him the main part of their treas- 
ures, and founded a greater empire than that of which 
his family had been deprived. Sometimes this imagined 
emperor was called the great Paytiti; sometimes the great 
Moxo, (pronounced Mo-sho;) sometimes the Enim or 
great Paru. In Mexico the great Quivira was what 
the Enim was to Peru, the imaginary successor of the 
fallen dynasty. An impostor at Lima affirmed that he 
had been in his capital, the city of Manoa, where not 
fewer than three thousand workmen were employed in 
the silversmiths’ street: he even produced a map ot the 
country, in which he had marked a hill of gold, anoth- 
er of silver, and a third of salt. The columns of the 
palace were described as of porphyry and alabaster, the 
galleries of ebony and cedar, the throne was of ivory, 
and the ascent to it was by steps of gold. 

“ When D. Martin del Bareo was writing his Argen- 
tina, a report was current in Paraguay that the court 
of the great Moxo had been discovered. Don Martin 
communicates it as certain intelligence, and expresses 
his regret that Cabeza de Vaca had turned back from 
the Xarayes, for had he proceeded in that direction he 
would have been the fortunate discoverer. 

“This palace, says he, stood ina lake island. It was 
built of white stone; at the entrance were two towers, 
and between them a column of five-and-twenty feet in 
height; on its top was a large silver moon, and two liv- 
ing lions were fastened to its base with chains of gold. 

“ Having passed by these keepers, you came into a 
quadrangle planted with trees and watered by a silver 
fountain, which spouted through four golden pipes. 
The gate of the palace was of copper; it was very 
small, and its bolt was received into the solid rock. 
Within, a golden sun was placed upon an altar of sil- 
ver, and four lamps were kept burning before it day and 
night. Manifestly as such fictions were borrowed from 
the romances of Almadis and Palmerin, they were not 
too gross for the greedy avarice of those to whom they 
were addressed. This imaginary kingdom obtained the 
name of El Dorado, from the fashion of its lord, who 
had the merit of being in a savage costume. His body 
was anointed every morning with a certain fragrant 
gum of great price, and gold-dust was then blown upon 
him through a tube, till he was covered with it: the 
whole was washed off at night. This the barbarian 
thought a more magnificent and costlier attire than could 
be afforded by any other potentate in the world, and 
hence the Spaniards called him Ext Dorano, or THE 
GILDED ONE.” 

Thus we have, in brief, the fable which has cost 
Spain a greater expense of life and treasure than all 
her conquests in the New World. A history of all the 
expeditions that were undertaken for the conquest of 
El Dorado, would form a volume not less interesting 
than extraordinary. In connection with one of them, 
it becomes necessary to introduce the name of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh, which is more honorably associated with 
the discovery and early settlement of our own country. 
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This enterprising knight, after several voyages to North 
America, was sent out in an expedition against the 
Spaniards at Panama. Having thus gained some 
knowledge of the northern regions of South America, 
he undertook in 1595, the discovery and conquest of 
Guiana. Anxiety to excite the greatest possible inter- 
est in his enterprise, seems to have prompted him to 
appeal at once to the cupidity and marvelousness of his 
countrymen, by publishing among other stories the fol- 
lowing, which he must have known to be chronologi- 
cally impossible, from the fact that Diogo de Ordas as- 
cended the Oronoco the same year that Pizarro con- 
quered Peru. 

“A brother of Atabalipa fled after the destruction of 
the Incas, taking with him so great an army of the Ore- 
jones, that he conquered the interior of Guiana. When 
Diogo de Ordas was attempting the conquest of the 
Oronoco, and had advanced some three hundred miles 
up the river, his whole stock of powder was blown up. 
Provoked at the master of the munition, named Juan 
Martinez, for this negligence, he condemned him to 
death. Entreaty was made for his life; but the utmost 
mercy which Ordas would grant, was that he should 
be set adrift in a canoe without food. The stream car- 
ried him down, and in the evening a party of Guian- 


‘lans fell in with him. ‘They had never seen a white 


man before; and having thus caught one, blind-folded 
him, and led him a journey of fourteen or fifteen days 
through the country, to be wondered at from town to 
town, till they arrived at Manoa, the great city of the 
Inca. At the entrance of this city they took the ban- 
dage from his eyes. It was noon when they entered 
it. He traveled along the streets till night, and the next 
day from sun-rise till sun-set, before he came to the 
palace. Here he was detained seven months, and not 
permitted to go without the walls. Leave was then 
given him to return, and a party of Guianians, laden 
with as much gold for him as they could carry, were 
ordered to re-conduct him to the Oronoco. When they 
drew near the river, the savages fell upon them and 
robbed them of all the treasure, except two calabashes 
full of golden beads, which they suffered him to keep, 
supposing them to contain food. He got to Trinidad, 
and from thence to Porto Rico. There he died, and at 
his death gave the beads to the Church for the good of 
his soul, leaving this account of his discovery.” 

The court dress, according to his description, was of 
gold-dust, conformably to the usual fable of E] Dorado. 
This bait was rather too coarsely gilded, and Raleigh’s 
expedition to Guiana appears never to have gained 
much eclat, notwithstanding his prediction that “the 
common soldier should there fight for gold and pay him- 
self, instead of pence with plates of half a foot broad.” 

His book closes with a singular piece of flattery to 
his distinguished patroness, Queen Elizabeth. He de- 
sired that the very Amazons should “hear her virgin 
name ;” and this was merely introductory to his prayer, 
“that he who is King of all kings, and Lord of lords, 
would put it into her heart, who is Lady of ladies, 
to conquer El Dorado.” 
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Reasons why the English were less attentive to these 
representations appear to have grown out of their sad 
experience on a similar errand in the northern seas. In 
1577, a stone which had been brought from the frozen 
regions of America was pronounced by the refiners of 
London to contain gold. “'The news excited the wake- 
ful avarice of the city, and there were not wanting those 
who endeavored to purchase of the Queen a lease of 
lands, whose loose minerals were so full of the precious 
metal.” A fleet was immediately fitted out under the 
command of Martin Frobisher, for the express purpose 
of penetrating the Arctic El! Dorado. 

The ships, after encountering innumerable perils 
amid the icebergs of the polar sea, were at length freight- 
ed with fragments of earth, which to the credulous 
seemed plainly to contain the coveted treasure. Imme- 
diately hereafter occurred the first attempt of the Eng- 


lish, under the patronage of Elizabeth, to plant an es- | 


tablishment in America. A magnificent fleet of fifteen 
sail was fitted out in part at her expense. “ ‘The sons 
of the English gentry embarked as volunteers, and one 
hundred persons were chosen to form the colony, which 
was to secure to England a country more desirable than 
Peru; a country too inhospitable to produce a tree ora 
shrub, yet where gold lay not charily concealed in mines, 
but glistening in heaps upon the surface. ‘Twelve ves- 
sels were to return immediately with cargoes of the 
ore; three were ordered to remain and aid the settle- 
ment. The northwest passage was now become of less 
consideration ; Asia itself could not vie with the riches 
of this hyperborean archipelago.” The disastrous and 
mortifying results of such an expedition can easily be 
conjectured, and might well serve as lessons of expe- 
rience for subsequent years. 

Happy would it have been for our race, if these base- 
less vagaries had constituted either the first or the last 
vision of gold that has been seen in the day-dreams of 
men. Butalas! the tale of El Dorado is too true an epit- 
ome of the history of mankind. What age has not ex- 
hibited equal folly in similar pursuits, although fortunate- 
ly most often on a smaller scale. 

Who can say that much of the strength of the first 
temptation, which brought “death into the world with 
all our woe,” did not consist in this, that the forbidden 
fruit presented a golden hue? “It was pleasant to the 
eyes.” 

“A goodly tree far distant to behold, 
Laden with fruit of fairest colors mixed, 
Ruddy and gold.” 
It would at least appear that the tempter, from that pe- 
riod, chose the color of gold for his own adorning. It has 


thenceforth been at once the livery and the court dress | 


of the Prince of this world. He himself has been the 
great El Dorado, dwelling in “the palace of great Lu- 
cifer,” which Milton represents as standing 


“ High on a hill far blazing as a mount, 
Raised on a mount with pyramids and towers, 
From diamond quarries hewn and rocks of gold.” 


View him in the onward progress of sin, swaying 
the sceptre over his blinded followers. How often is 
he not worshiped as a god, and enthroned upon the 
very altars of Jehovah. At one time he stoops to be- 
come a beast in the hands of Aaron; at another he 
stands erect as the image of the proud Nebuchadnezzar; 
and in either case prostrate riations worship before him. 
Such is the peculiar nature of his monarchy that it 
seems equally perfect in the heart of an individual and 
in the sway of a community. 

The idol temple is not erected merely on the shores 
of India, neither are its votive offerings accumulated, 
nor its incense fires kindled merely by the hand of Pa- 
gan priests. 

The creations of that modern genius, Speculation, 
whether based upon the water lots of the Atlantic coast, 
or the paper cities of the west, have formed a chosen 
shrine at which thousands have offered sacrifices, and 
where the king has been present to “snutf the incense” 
of the licensed idolatry. 

Enter the closet of the miser, unlock his chest of 
gold, and you behold his god. ‘There every coin is 
guarded as sacredly as though it embodied the person 
of his proper sovereign. ‘The prodigal worships the 
same treasure in the shape of its purchased products— 
the perishing pleasures of sense. 

Thus as idolatry is confined to no liturgy or form, 
but triumphs equally in the moody mysticism of fire 
worship, and the bloody rites of human sacrifice; so 
covetousness is equally at home in high places and in 
low, under the shade of the banyan and in the marble 
palace; while of all its Protean shapes, either may fitly 
serve as prime minister to the golden king. 

Thus far we have only dwelt upon the willing hom- 
age of which “the gilded one” seems the passive ob- 
ject. ‘Turn we now to behold him as the acting, mov- 
ing spirit of his own wide empire. Like the serpent 
in a bed of roses, his lothsome coils may sometimes be 
discovered beneath the very flowers of piety. Now he 
whispers in the ear of the prophet’s servant, and sends 
Gehazi upon the infamous errand which doomed him 
to inherit the leprosy of Naaman. Again he superin- 
tends the bargain of Judas with the chief priests, and 
the Savior is bartered for thirty pieces of silver. Anon 
he plots the scheme for Ananias and Sapphira, and as 
the father of lies teaches them, for the sake of gold to 
lie unto the Holy Ghost. Who but himself could have 
ever suggested to man, that the gifts of heaven could 
be purchased with money? Who has more profited 
by the traffic in which the pretended indulgences and 
graces of the Gospel have been dispensed—bought and 
sold like things of trade? Yet, as though neither con- 
tent with this great gain, nor with the mad ambition to 
“rule in hell,” a middle world has been invented, on 
the ground of whose imagined tortures to the dead, 
new taxes might be levied on the living. Can any one 
‘doubt its author? While thus disguised under the 
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The dust that has glittered on his body has been suffi- || mantle of religion, the same spirit has not been idle in 
cient, in the eyes of the world, to hide its Satanic de-||a different sphere. The very trappings of his royalty 
formity. 


| have been hung around the avenues of perdition, while 
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his personal influence has not been withheld from the 
support of any vice. At one moment he has rode aloft 
on the black rolling fumes of the distillery, which have 
served him as a car of triumph; at the next he has de- 
scended in the form of a menial to minister at the bar 
of alcohol. His mysterious agency has pervaded the 
resort of mirth and dissipation, while his majestic pres- 
ence has often been witnessed at the haunts of the 
gamester. What dignitary could more fitly preside 
over an earthly hell! 

The solid land has not been the only scene of his 
power. He has invaded the domains of ocean. Not 
content with a ceaseless tribute from the gains of com- 
merce, he has freighted the smuggler’s bark, has fitted 
out the slaver, has stowed away her cargo of human 
beings to endure the horrors of a middle passage, some- 
times casting them overboard to lighten the vessel in a 
chase, at others selling them into a hopeless bondage. 
His hand has been on the helm of the pirate ship, and 
his death-flag has waved at her peak, while the work 
of destruction has been done to many an innocent vic- 
tim. Again he has stood by the highway robber, and 
pointed out the place of secret assassination. Gilded 
though he may be, this king is a heartless tyrant; for 
when his subjects have done their appointed work, and 
gained its reward, he turns their gold into corruption, 
and their pleasure to poison, conniving at their self- 
destruction. 

As though his greatness were in danger of being im- 
peached from his descent to the meaner branches of 
common iniquity, his chief glorying has ever been to 
gather the laurels of war. By the promise of power 
he has promoted civil dissension. He has made inter- 
est the pretense of anarchy, and caused brother to spill 
a brother’s blood. Under the flag of conquest he has 
led nation against nation. In his desolating track, ci- 
ties have been made the bon-fires of victory, and heca- 
tombs of living men have been offered to appease his 
Moloch vengeance. 

This brings us to the point whence we started. For 
among all the wars described in history, none have been 
more inhuman than those enacted in the. conquest of 
the New World. Even conquerors before, had shown 
some disposition to establish a character for magnanim- 
ity and personal greatness, although their notions of 
virtue were grossly perverted. But the desperadoes 
who now sought for the kingdom, and strove for the 
spoils of a monarch, whose only existence was in the 
capacity of their proper master, dead as they were to 
human feeling, seemed to think that the infamy of their 
deeds would be overlooked amid the glare of their ill- 
gotten treasure. ‘I'o prepare the way for the plunder 
they had in view, Cortez and his followers butchered 
the unoffending Indians by thousands, and laid their 
towns in ruins. On one occasion sixty caciques, or 
chiefs of the Mexican empire, and four hundred nobles, 
were burned alive with the utmost coolness and delib- | 
eration; and to complete the horror of the scene, the | 
children and relations of the wretched victims were as- | 








sembled, and compelled to be spectators of their dying. 
2 





agonies. In the siege of Mexico alone, no less than a 
hundred thousand fell by the sword, besides those who 
perished by famine, and other causes incident to war. 

Notwithstanding the rapid and relentless destruction 
of life in the West India Islands, yet an intelligent Por- 
tuguese writer represents it to have been insignificant 
compared with what was accomplished by the gold and 
slave hunters of Brazil. Yet Peru, under the conquest 
of Pizarro, was witness to the greatest atrocities. ‘The 
Incas, or native emperors of that region of South Amer- 
ica, were at once the most wealthy and the most refined 
of all the aboriginal sovereigns. ‘The ruling monarch 
at this period extended to the strangers hospitality and 
kindness, commanding his attendants to offer them no 
injury. 

The perfidious wretches seized upon their benefac- 
tor, put to death his alarmed subjects by thousands, and 
having extorted from the survivors “as many vessels 
of gold as would fill an apartment twenty-two feet long, 
sixteen wide, and eight high,” as the purchase money 
of his freedom, they then burned alive the captive Inca. 

In such facts we have the moral of the fable above 
narrated. Yet how many in both worlds are still in 
pursuit of El Dorado! Not only men, but maidens 
are chasing the phantoms by which this scheming mon- 
arch decoys them onward to the anticipated possession 
of a mimic kingdom, over which they may rule. For- 
tunately the pursuits of the many, though nearly as 
fruitless, are not so desperate as those of the early ad- 
ventures, 

Many republicans, however unwittingly, glory in their 
allegiance to the gilded king. What is worse, Chris- 
tians sometimes so far mistake their calling as to court 
his favor. ‘Then they become “most zealous when re- 
ligien puts on her silver slippers, and they love to walk 
with her in the street, when the sun shines and the 
people applaud her.” But how careless do they appear 
of her when in rags or bound in irons! Alas, how 
often and how soon do they become like the veritable 
characters of Bunyan, Mr. Hold-the-world, Mr. Money- 
love, and Mr. Save-all, of the town of Love-gain, in 
the county of Coveting. These persons, after various 
discourse with the faithful pilgrims, Christian and Hope- 
ful, were decoved by Demas, who loved this present 
world, across the plain Ease, to the hill Lucre, to ex- 
amine a silver mine. There they perished either by 
falling into the pit, having gone too near the brink there- 
of, or having gone down to dig, being smothered by the 
damps that commonly arise there. Ah, when shall we 
learn 


‘Where our true treasure? Gold says, ‘ Not in me,’ 
‘And not in me,’ the diamond. Gold is poor, 
India’s insolvent: yet all may find it, 

Who lodge a soul immortal in their breast!” 


We should act with as much energy as those who 
expect every thing from themselves; and we should 
pray with as much earnestness as those who expect ev- 
ery thing from God. 
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A DAY AMONG THE 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


“Come sit by your father’s knee, 
My son, 
On the seat by your father’s door, 
And the thoughts of your youthful heart, 
My son, 
Like a stream of gladness pour; 
For, afar ’mong the lonely hills, 
My son, 
Since the morning thou hast been; 
Now tell me thy bright day-dreams, 
My son,— 
Yea, all thou hast thought and seen ?”’ 


“ When morn abune yon eastern hill 
Had raised its glimmerin’ e’e, 

I hied me to the heather hills, 
Whar’ gorcocks crawin’ flee; 

An’ e’er the laverock sought the lift, 
Frae out the dewy dens, 

I wanderin’ was by mountain streams 
In lane an’ hoary glens. 


“ Auld frownin’ rocks on either hand, 
Uprear’d their heads to heaven, 
Like temple-pillars which the foot 
O’ Time had crush’d an’ riven; 
An’ voices frae ilk mossy stane 
Upo’ my ear did flow,— 
They spake o’ Nature’s secrets a’— 
The tales o’ long ago. 


“The daisy, frae the burnie’s side, 
Was lookin’ up to God— 

The crag that crown’d the towering peak 
Seem’d kneeling on the sod: 

A sound was in ilk dowie glen, 
An’ on ilk naked rock— 

On mountain-peak—in valley lone— 
An’ haly words it spoke. 


“The nameless flowers that budded up— 
Each beauteous desart child— 

The heather’s scarlet blossoms spread 
O’er many a lanely wild: 

The lambkins, sporting in the glens— 
The mountains old and bare— 

Seem’d worshiping; and there with them 
I breathed my morning prayer. 


«“ Alang o’er monie a mountain-tap— 
Alang through monie a glen— 
Wi’ Nature haudin’ fellowship, 
I journey’d far frae men. 
Whiles suddenly a lonely tarn 
Wad burst upon my eye, 
An’ whiles frae out the solitudes 
Wad come the breezes’ cry. 


“ At noon, I made my grassy couch 
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Beside a haunted stream,— 

A bonnie blumin’ bush o’ brume, 
Waved o'er me in my dream. 

I laid me there in slumberous joy 
Upo’ the giant knee 

Of yonder peak, that seem’d to bend 
In watching over me. 


“T dream’d a bonnie bonnie dream, 
As sleepin’ there I lay :— 
I thocht I brightly roun’ me saw 
The fairy people stray. 
I dreamt they back again had come 
To live in glen an’ wold— 
To sport in dells ’neath harvest-munes— 
As in the days o’ old. 


“T saw them dance upon the breeze, 
An’ hide within the flower— 

Sing bonnie an’ unearthly sangs, 
An’ skim the lakelets o’er! 

That hour the beings o’ the past,— 
O’ ages lost an’ gone 

Came back to earth, an’ grot an’ glen 
War’ peopled every one! 


“The vision fled, an’ I awoke— 
The sun was sinkin’ doon 

The mountain-birds frae hazles brown 
Had sung their gloam’n tune: 

The dew was fallin’ on the leaf, 
The breezes on the flower; 

An’ Nature’s heart was beating calm— 
It was the evening hour. 


“ An’, father, whan the mune arose, 
Upo’ a mountain height, 

I stude an’ saw the brow of earth 
Bound wi’ its siller light. 

Nae sound cam’ on the watching ear 
Opo’ that silent hill; 

My e’en war’ fill’d with tears, the hour 
Sae holy was an’ still! 


“There was a lowly mound o” green 
Beside me risin’ there— 

A pillow whar’ a bairn might kneel, 
An’ say its twilight prayer. 

The munelight kiss’d the gladsome flowers 
That o’er that mound did wave; 

Then I remember'd that I stude 
Aside the martyrs’ grave! 


“T knelt upo’ that hallow’d earth, 
While memory pictured o’er 


The changing scenes—the changing thoughts, 


That day had held in store; 
An’ then my breast wi’ gladness swell’d, 
An’ God in love did bless,— 
He gave me, ’mong auld Scotland’s hills, 
A day o’ happiness !” 
2 
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Original. 
THE DAY OF CHRIST. 


BY JOHN TODD BRAME, 


— 


“ How blessed are our eyes, 
That see this heavenly light; 
Prophets and kings desired it long, 
But died without the sight!” 


Upon the world “the midnight deep of ignorance 
had brooded long,” when, in the fullness of time, the 
eternal Son of God made his appearance among men. 
Darkness covered the earth, and gross darkness the 
minds of its inhabitants. For four thousand years 
men had been groping their uncertain way in the 
gloomy dungeons of inquiry, doubt, and conjecture. 
In the expressive language of the prophet, “ the people 
dwelt in darkness, and in the land of the shadow of 
death.” Though the mind of man had received a de- 
gree of cultivation, and philosophy and science scatter- 
ed their feeble rays, a pall was thrown over all spiritual 
subjects, and there prevailed an universal lack of knowl- 
edge with regard to the soul; its heavenly origin, im- 
mortal nature, and lofty destiny. The night, which 
enveloped in its sable robe the minds of men, was un- 
pierced by a single ray; not a solitary star hung upon 
its black canopy; the gloom was complete and unlim- 
ited, The Jews formed no exception to this remark. 
They indeed had the means of instruction, but would 
not use them; they would not come to the light, which 
shone from the sacred oracles committed to their care; 
they had eyes, but they would not see. But it had not 
been determined in the Divine council that this gloom 
should last for ever—that this midnight should remain 
unbroken until the light of Eternity should dawn upon 
the ruins of Time. Malachi, the latest of the prophets, 
uttered the delightful promise, “Unto you that fear my 
name shall the Sun of righteousness arise, with healing 
in his wings.” About four hundred years after this 
prediction, John the Baptist, like the morning star, arose 
upon the darkness of our world, to foretell the bright- 
ness of the approaching “Day.” In due time the 
“true Light” himself appeared, and salvation’s brilliant 
beams, in noon-tide splendor, burst upon mankind. 
The day-spring from on high hath come down; the 
day-star has arisen in our hearts, and the true and liv- 
ing and fadeless Light now shines, which enlightens 
“every man that cometh into the world.” Now may 
the Christian sing, 

“ My Light, my Life, my God is come, 
And glory in his face appears!” 

As the natural day reveals objects in their true pro- 
portions, so the Day of Christ—it shows us truth. 

“In vain,” says a fine writer, “had generation after 
generation of men asked, in its way to oblivion, ‘ What 
is truth?’ The devotee had urged the inquiry at the 
shrine of his god; the priest at his altar of sacrifice; 
the sage had repeated it as he walked amid the works 
and wonders of creation; but nothing was heard in 





reply, save the faint and bewildering echo, ‘What is 
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truth?’” It might be supposed that at least in the land 
of Judea, the footsteps of truth might have been traced. 
Even thence she had fled in despair and disgust, at the 
blindness and prejudice of men. ‘True, to the Jew the 
sacred page was unfolded; to his keeping were intrust- 
ed “the law and the testimony ;” but their voice was 
hushed by the buzz of tradition, and the clamor of big- 
otry. The obvious import of Scripture was obscured 
and mystified and misapplied. The masters in Israel, 
instead of displaying truth, in her amiable character 
and fair habiliments, forged a system, exclusive, dark 
and bigoted, with scarce a trace of original purity and 
loveliness, 

From this view of the state of the world, we may 
adopt the language of John the Divine and say, “No 
man in heaven, nor in earth, nor under the earth, was 
able to open the Book” of truth, “nor to look thereon.” 
And like the tender-hearted disciple, the lovers of wis- 
dom and the friends of man, “wept much that no man 
was found worthy to open and to read the book.” They 
lamented the imperfection of their knowledge, and the 
apparent impossibility of crossing that boundary on 
which they were standing, in sadness for the past, and 
despair for the future. How applicable to their condi- 
tion the words of the poet— 


“O sacred Truth! thy triumphs ceased awhile, 
And Hope, thy sister, ceased with thee to smile!” 


Does darkness follow an eclipse of that sun, which en- 
lightens and animates the natural world? How great, 
then, the gloom which shrouded mankind, when the 
glorious orb of Truth withdrew its rays, and disappear- 
ed from the hemisphere of mortals—ascending far aloft 
and re-commingling its splendor with the fadeless efful- 
gence of the eternal Throne! If we, in the meridian 
glory of the Gospel day, complain of a want of light, 
and of the limitedness of our vision, how keen must 
have been the regrets of those, who painfully conscious 
of their darkness, knew not the means of enlighten- 
ment, and upon whose doubtful path-way there twin- 
kled but a faint glimmering at best of the far-off lumi- 
nary! 

But divine truth was not to remain for ever a sealed 
mystery. ‘Though priests and philosophers, and 

“Old gray-haired sages, who had spent 
Their lives, sequestered in some lonely grot,”’ 

had confessed their incapacity, and been struck dumb, 
like the magicians of Babylon when they looked upon . 
the hand-writing on the palace walls of Belshazzar; yet 
conclude not thence that there was no one to be found 
worthy to open and to read the book of truth. “The 
Licn of the tribe of Judah hath prevailed to open the 
book, and to loose the seven seals thereof.” The vail 
has been removed; doubt has been put to flight; the 
mystery has been solved; the question of Pilate, so oft 
and so vainly repeated, “‘ What is truth?” has been tri- 
umphantly answered. For this purpose came the di- 
vine Instructor into the world, that he might bear wit- 
ness unto the truth, that he might open the glowing 
pages of the truthful record to the inquiring eye of man. 





The Lord Jesus Christ spoke as never man spake. 
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Never before were truth and error so nicely separated, 
and so exactly defined. He touched no subject with- 
out pouring upon it a blaze of light; to every objection 
he gave an immediate answer; with every difficulty, 
there came a simultaneous solution; no inquirer ap- 
proached him in vain for instruction. The Jews were 
astonished at the extent of his information, the profun- 
dity of his wisdom, the boldness of his conceptions, the 
novelty of bis discoveries, and the dignity of his lan- 
guage. Hence they inquired, “ Whence hath this man 
letters, having never learned?” The great Teacher 
needed not the tuition of man; he approached not the| 
schools of human instruction; he lingered not with the) 
sons of science in the groves of the Academy; he turn- 





| 
| 





ed from the halls of philosophy, and partook of the tree | 
of knowledge, and drank at the living fountain of eter-| 


nal Truth. And of the exhaustless stores of his hoard-| 


ed and inherent wisdom, hath he imparted to us ty 





make us wise unto salvation.” 

We who stand in the full-orbed radiance of this glo-| 
rious Sun, and are permitted to sit at the feet of this, 
illustrious Instructor, are inducted into the kingdom of | 
spiritual light and knowledge. Spiritual subjects are 
brought within the range of our comprehension, and. 
we are enabled to understand “those things which be-| 
long to our peace.” In a word, truth is taught—pure, | 
unmixed, unalloyed truth—truth without a blemish, | 
without a scar, without a wrinkle, without a spot— | 
truth, which neither the rage of demons, nor the lapse, 
of revolving years can falsify or deface; to which ages) 
in their flight are but as triumphal cars, bearing it on-| 
ward to its vindication and its victory; which shall stand | 
unmoved and unhurt amid the “wreck of matter and | 
the crush of worlds,” and be attested by the approving | 
seal of the final Judge! 


Pitisborough, N. C., July, 1841. 
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DirrerENceEs of opinion, and taste, and infirmities 
of temper, ought, in some measure, to be anticipated ; 
and the duties of the married state to be entered upon, 
with the expectation that they will require concession 
and sacrifice. 

Temper, while it has a very material bearing on the 
complexion of domestic life, is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult point of any to ascertain. It is not always the ap- 
parently good-humored, who have the most agreeable 
temper; neither the seemingly severe who are always 
the most hard to please. Not unfrequently the latter 
are, to those they love, the most uniformly tender; and 
are less subject to caprice, than others who appear more 
indulgent. 

Similar tempers are not always the most suitable. 
On the contrary, as attachment often springs up be- 
tween persons of dissimilar dispositions, so the points 
in which they differ at times, appear to suit them spe- 
cially to each other. The sanguine is chastened by the 
sober; and again, the hopeful spirit cheers the anxious 








and desponding. A temper not easily disturbed, allays 
Vot, II,—3 


the heat of one which is irritable; and if the easiness 
of the former borders on carelessness or indolence, it 
may be rendered more alert and scrupulous by the sen- 
sitiveness with which it is associated. 

The tastes and pursuits of married persons must also, 
it is evident, be mutually of much importance. In 
these, similarity is, in some respects, desirable; suita- 
bility almost essential. Taste, in its extensive sense, 
bears on almost every particular of conduct. It has so 
much to do with the minutie of life, that, where tastes 
are wholly dissimilar, they must perpetually be offend- 
ing one another. 

A mutual preference seems, itself, a guaranty for 
similarity in taste. Still, it is sometimes difficult to 
conjecture what attraction can have drawn together per- 
sons so little capable of sympathy. Perhaps it will be 
said that such pairs are happier than might be expected. 
But if some license be allowed for dissimilarity in mat- 
ters of taste, if the coalition may even be, to an extent, 
mutually beneficial, so that the fastidious become less 
critical, the over-refined more simple, the exclusive more 
liberal, by association with a counteracting bias, the 
difference should be in measure, rather than in kind; 
or, at least, there should be no jarring, even in the dis- 
agreement, 

A certain diversity in married persons is intended by 
nature, and is favorable to mutual improvement. The 
sedentary student will be agreeably enlivened by his 
vivacious partner, if her vivacity be the expression of 
an intelligent mind; and the woman of elegant accom- 
plishment will receive from the superior sense and more 
valuable attainments of her husband, a higher tone, 
and will herself be stimulated to advance by her desire 
of assimilating herself to him. And here it may be 
observed, that similarity of pursuit, may possibly bring 
together persons otherwise unsuitable. There is a pe- 
culiar fascination in sympathy; and, in ordinary social 
intercourse, if we find we have a point exclusively in 
common with any individual, the attraction has a pecu- 
liar force. It has not unfrequently been the basis of 
an attachment which should have rested upon general 
grounds. For it is not because voices may blend well 
in a duet, or the flute harmonize with the piano-forte, 
because the cottage or the school may be visited with 
mutual interest, that there is a promise of harmony for 
life, or an assurance of congeniality on points involving 
daily interests. Inquiry, therefore, should be directed 
far more to accordance of character, than to similarity 
upon special points. 

If the union be not congenial, no motive of an ex- 
trinsic nature should persuade to it. For, as it is the 
part of woman to adapt herself to her husband, let her 
ascertain, while still she is at liberty, that such conform- 
ity will be easy to her; that his opinions are generally 
of the same tone with hers; that his temper is suitable 
to hers; that his pursuits are not distasteful to her, and 
above all, that his affection is for herse/f—having the 
permanency of a principle, rather than the transitori- 
ness of a passion, based upon acquaintance with her 
character, and upon suitable qualities in his own. For 
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such attachment, when really conceived, a woman can 
scarcely be tod grateful. It is the offering of a virtuous 
heart—a tribute willingly rendered to the object of its 
preference; it is the link appointed by the Author of 
all good, to bind together the twin souls which he has 
formed for union. Surely it may be said that such sym- 
pathy is one of the choicest gifts of Heaven—an influ- 
ence which, when it does bless the upward journey, is 
as an emanation from the fountain of bliss, and is a 
promise of a holier bond, when love will be perfected.— 


Lady of Refinement. 
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THE GREEK CLASSICS.—NO. I. 


BY GEORGE WATERMAN, JR. 


Berore entering upon a review of the classic wri- 
ters of Greece, a brief outline of the history of that 
country may not be deemed inappropriate, by the read- 
ers of the Repository. 

From the 2d verse of the 10th chapter of Genesis, 
we find that the fourth son of Japheth was Javan; and 
from the 5th verse we learn that “by these (i. e., the 
sons of Javan) were the isles of the Gentiles divided 
in their lands.” The tradition is a very ancient one, 
that the isles here spoken of were the Grecian isles; 
and that the Grecians derived their name of Ionians 
(or Javanim) from their great progenitor, Javan. 
This tradition is not without support from the sacred 
writings. In Dan. viii, 21; x, 20; and xi, 2, we find 
the king, prince, and realm of Grecia (Hebrew, Javan) 
mentioned. In Joel iii, 6, the Grecians are called Ja- 
vanim, or descendants of Javan; and again in Zech. 
ix, 13, their country is called Javan, or Greece. From 
these facts it seems evident that this country was orig- 
inally settled by the descendants of this son of Japheth. 

The Athenians, however, give a very different account 
of their origin. They claim to have been as old as the 
soil on which they lived. On this account they called 
themselves Autochthentes, (AvtoxSevtes,) which means 
persons produced out of the soil they inhabit; alluding 
to an idea, prevalent in ancient times, that all animated 
nature sprung from a common source—the earth. In 
allusion to the same idea, they sometimes called them- 
selves Tetliges, (Tertrys,) or grasshoppers. “And 
some of them wore grasshoppers of gold, binding them 
their hair, as badges of honor, and marks to distin- 
guish them from others of later duration, and less noble 
extraction, because those insects were believed to be 
generated out of the ground.” 

Of the early history of the Grecian states, with the 
exception of Attica, of which Athens was the capital, 
we know but little. They were generally, at least in 
in their early history, independent of each other, and 
acted independently, except in times of public danger, 
or to avenge a public injury, when (as in the case of 
the war with Troy) they acted in a confederate capac- 
ity. 

2 








Of Attica but little is known prior to the reign of 
Cecrops, who gathered the people together into one 
body, but not, however, into one city, and became their 
king. This probably took place, according to the best 
chronology of those times, about two hundred years 
after the deluge, or 2150 before Christ. At this time 
the regal and sacerdotal office were generally united. 
Cecrops divided the people into four tribes, and laid 
the foundation of a city which afterwards became the 
capital of the state, and “the eye of Greece.” 

After Cecrops, followed a succession of thirty kings, 
who ruled Athens for a period of 794 years. Codrus, 
the last of this line, was a brave and patriotic man. 
During his reign Attica was attacked by the Spartans, 
a neighboring kingdom. The oracle being consulted, 
‘returned answer that the invaders would be successful 
if they did not kill the Athenian king—« whereupon, 
,Codrus, preferring his country’s safety to his own life, 
disguised himself in the habit of a peasant, and went 
‘to a place not far from the enemy’s camp, where, pick- 
‘ing a quarrel with some of them, he obtained the death 
which he so much desired. ‘The Athenians, being ad- 
ivertised of what had happened, sent a herald to the 
enemy to demand the body of their king, who were so 
‘much dishearted by this unexpected accident, that they 
‘immediately broke up their camp, and left off their en- 
terprise, without striking another blow.” 

The Athenians fearing that they should never have 
another king so worthy, out of respect to his memory 
abolished the regal office, and instituted a republican 
form of government, which, for many years, was ad- 
ministered by ten individuals, annually appointed, and 
‘styled the decenial archons. Solon, an archon and leg- 
islator, about the year 593, B. C., introduced a new 
state constitution, which was adopted by the peopie, and 
continued, with little alteration, the Jaw of the land so 
long as Athens maintained her liberties. 

In the year 504, before Christ, some Grecian colonies 
in Asia Minor rebelled against the government of Da- 
rius, King of Persia. In this rebellion they were as- 
sisted by their brethren of European Greece, and par- 
ticularly by Athens. This conduct greatly enraged 
the Persian monarch, and he determined to punish such 
arrogance in a summary manner. With an army of 
half a million, under Datis and Artaphernes, two of his 
most experienced generals, he invaded Greece. Hav- 
ing made some few conquests, which were well secured 
by strong garrisons, he proceeded with 100,000 infan- 
try and a proportionate number of cavalry, towards 
Athens, and landed on the shores of Marathon. Here, 
under the prudent guidance of Miltiades, with an army 
of only 10,000 freemen and as many armed slaves, the 
Athenians and their allies met and completely van- 
quished them. The marble which the self-confident 
Persians had brought with them for the erection of a 
monument in honor of their anticipated conquest, was 
taken from them, and upon it the victorious Athenians 
inscribed the memento of their own preservation ! 

The intelligence of this event only served to exas- 
perate still more the already enraged spirit of the Per- 
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sian government. Internal commotions, however, de- 
layed a second invasion for more than ten years, At 
the expiration of that period, Xerxes, who, by the death 
of Darius, had succeeded to the throne of the Persian 
empire, having subdued all insurrectionary movements 





among his subjects, turned his attention towards Greece, 
and determined to inflict upon her a severe punishment | 
for her former conduct. With an army of 2,000,000. 
disciplined troops, and a still greater number of attend-_ 
ants, amounting in all to nearly 5,000,000, he crossed | 
the Hellespont to execute his bloody purpose upon his 
devoted victims. Against this formidable invader the 
confederated states raised an effective force of 60,000 
freemen and a larger number of armed slaves. A de- 
tachment of about 18,000 were sent to guard the straits | 
of Thermopyle, the chief entrance from Thessaly— 
through which it was supposed the enemy would seek 
to enter. Here the invaders were met, and a severer 
battle, or one Which reflected greater glory upon the 
Grecian arms, was never fought. Had not the allied 
forces been most treacherously betrayed by professed 
friends, Xerxes, with his proud army, could never have 
affected anentrance. Although defeated, they achieved 
a glory for patriotic Greece which will never fade while 
the love of liberty shall swell a single human breast; 
and the name of Leonidas, associated as it ever must 
be with his little band of three hundred faithful follow- 
ers, will be honored and revered while the narrow straits 
of Thermopyle exist, or tongue be found to tell the 
story of Spartan bravery! This battle was only the 
presage of still greater disasters which befell the haugh- 
ty invader. Defeated, both by land and sea, he at 
length returned home in disgrace, leaving his general, | 
Mardonius, to do what he found himself inadequate to | 
perform. At the battle of Plataea, which concluded | 
this bloody tragedy, he also was completely defeated, | 
and of an army of 200,000, left under his command, 
not 2,000 escaped. 

Thus disgracefully ended an invasion which threat- 
ened a complete destruction to all the Grecian name. 
The glory of the victory was claimed by Athens and 
Sparta, as they had taken the lead in all the trials and 
dangers, being assisted by the other states only as allies. 
Being thus claimed, it was turned by each of these am-| 
bitious republics to her own private benefit. ‘The spirit | 
of rivalry, which had formerly been cherished between | 
them, and laid aside only in time of mutual danger, 
now, when that danger was removed, manifested itself | 
with increased virulence. Athens claimed and for 
many years maintained the proud title of “ Mistress of 
the seas ;”” and by the size of her navy, and the skill of | 
her mariners, was enabled to extend her dominions on | 
every side; while the arms of Sparta were everywhere | 
crowned with success. This spirit of rivalry and jealy| 
ousy was carried on until, by its insolence, it involved | 
the whole of Peloponessus in a civil war of twenty- 
seven years’ duration, which eventuated in the entire| 
subversion, for a time, of the Athenian democracy, and | 
the suppression of free principles throughout the Gre- 
cian territories. 

















This state of things did not long continue. Sparta, 
as soon as she found herself without a rival, began to 
manifest her haughty spirit towards all her dependen- 
cies by severe exactions of money and troops. These 
exactions were endured for a time until forbearance 
ceased to be a virtue. Then rebellion followed revolt 
in quick succession, by which Athens and several other 
states recovered their former independence. During 
these civil commotions Thebes arose to the height of 
power and glory. Under the guiding hand of the vir- 
tuous and energetic Epaminondas, she, in the course 
of a very few years, became the rival of both Athens 
and Sparta. ‘The haughty spirit of the latter, unbroken 
by the successful rebellion of Athens and other states, 
sought to crush the rising power of her youthful rival. 
But in the fatal battle of Leuctra she was stript of all 
her glory, and made to drink to the dregs that cup which 
she had so often mingled for others. ‘Thus the whole 
country exhibited a scene of civil discord, which most 
successfully prepared the way for the encroachment of 
Philip of Macedon, and the final overthrow of Grecian 
liberty. 

That designing prince, by intrigue, first gained the 
good will of Athens and Thebes, which latter was at 
that time in the meridian of her glory. ‘Through her 
influence Macedon became a member of the Grecian 
confederacy, and consequently entitled to a representa- 
tion in the Amphyctionic Council, a body composed of 
delegates from each state, and which met at stated peri- 
ods to regulate every thing throughout the land con- 
nected with religion and the worship of the gods. Soon 
after her admission, this council, at the instigation of 
some of the emissaries of Philip, denounced the ven- 
geance of Heaven against the Locrians—the inhabi- 
tants of one of the smaller states—for cultivating cer- 
tain portions of territory previously dedicated to sacred 
purposes. Immediate war was consequently declared 
against the sacraligious nation, The emissaries of 
Philip succeeded in obtaining for him the chief com- 
mand of the united forces. Under his guidance the 
guilty participators were defeated, and their cities taken. 
But the appointment of Philip as general of the Am- 
phyctions only prepared the way more completely for 
the consummation of his own designs. Demosthenes, 
alarmed at the continual encroachments of the Mace- 
donian power, urged his countrymen, with all the 
strength of patriotic eloquence, to banish their inactiv- 
ity, and arise to the rescue of their liberties—assuring 
them that if they would, even then, act with vigor, they 
might successfuly check their powerful and insidious 
enemy, but if they remained inactive only a Little longer, 
the most vigorous efforts would then prove unavailing. 
His eloquence and his patriotism partially succeeded. 
An army was raised, consisting of Athenians and a 
small number of allies from the different states. Unan- 
imity of feeling and action, however, nowhere existed, 


except among their enemies. A final battle was fought 


at Cheronaea, in which the confederates were defeated, 
and a common sepulchre contained the slain of Chero- 
naea and the liberties of Greece! 
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It is not our purpose at this time to institute an in- 
quiry into the true causes which operated in bringing 
about this melancholy issue. There was one, however, 
which doubtless exerted a great but silent and almost 
imperceptible influence, and which, in concluding this 
sketch, we may be permitted to mention. It is to be 
found in the domestic institutions of the family. Du- 
ring the heroic ages of Greece woman was the beloved 
and cherished companion of man. When the duties 
of the field called him away from the domestic fireside 
he parted with painful feelings from the faithful partic- 
ipant of his joys and sorrows, and the time of his re- 
turn was anticipated with emotions of unmingled pleas- 
ure. Their children, too, were taught by precept, by 
example, and by the fear of the gods, to love and ven- 
erate each with equal ardor. As the heroic institutions 
gradually gave way to others, perhaps more refined in 
appearance, but often less pure in principle, woman lost 
her high but appropriate place in society. ‘Throughout 
the Grecian republics female character was degraded, 
and her influence despised. Her husband ceased to 
regard her as a companion, and viewed her only as an 
inferior, competent for nothing but the menial duties of 
the household. The son, taught by the precept and 
example of the father, early learned to despise the au- 
thority and influence of that being who watched over 
his helpless infancy, and with maternal fondness antici- 
pated every want of his youthful days. To ascertain the 
consequence which must ensue from such a course of 
conduct let us apply the same principles of action to 
our country. Let the wife and mother here lose her 
present standing in society—a standing guarantied to 
her only by raz Brnite—let her be reduced to all the de- 
gradation and misery incident to a debasing supersti- 
tion—let her children despise her, her husband oppress 
her, and let her seek in vain for any redress from the 
laws and institutions of her country—let all these take 
place, and how long should we enjoy the present happy 
system of government under which we live? How 
long would it be before anarchy and misrule, like an 
overflowing stream, would sweep us away, leaving no 
other epitaph than that inscribed upon broken colonades 
and stupendous ruins? Let the history of the world 
answer this question, while the destruction of Grecian 
liberty shall echo the reply ! 


Original. 
SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 


Lire is sustained by fleeting breath— 
O, mark its transient stay! 

For He who gave it suffers Death 
To take that breath away. 

How should we then the moments prize, 
That God to us has given, 

And use them, so that we may tise 
To dwell with him in heaven. 


Mary. 
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Original. 
AFFLICTIONS. 


Wuew all the mercies of my God 
Encompassed me around, 

Ere I had felt affliction’s rod, 

My feet the path with sinners trod— 
My heart to earth was bound. 


But when in judgment he withdrew 
The blessings he had lent, 

And all my schemes of bliss o’erthrew— 3 

My stubborn spirit to subdue, . 
And teach me to repent, 


O, then, with broken, contrite heart, 
First at his feet I lay, 

Like leper foul in every part, 

And agonized with guilt’s own smart, 
Yet still afraid to pray. 


Then God in mercy raised me up 
‘With his almighty arm, 

Grace offered me salvation’s cup, 

And Christ came in with me to sup, 
And spake my bosom calm. 


sf aie 


”*T was then his Spirit warmed my breast, 
And quickened every power: 

I entertained the heavenly guest, 

And found in Jesus that sweet rest 
Which was unknown before. 


What shall I render to thee, Lord, 
For all these mercies given ? 

Who offered first the great reward, 

Then loosed on earth love’s silver chord, 4 
To make it fast in heaven. 4 


My “broken cisterns” I forsake, 4 
And patient wait thy will; : 
No idols now my heart shall make, 
Lest thou in mercy shouldst not break, x 
And I should perish still. ie 
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GOD’S MESSENGER. 


Serapus flash in flames along, 
Cherubim his way prepare. 
Hark! their rustling pinions strong 
Thunder on the troubled air! 
Loud as ocean’s stormy roar 
Breaking on the cavern’d shore, 


From a cloud by whirlwind’s driven, 4 
Dark, surcharged from borean skies, 3 
Brightness as of amber heaven, 
Fiery forms resplendent rise, 
Broad their burnish’d wings display, 
Speed as lightnings on their way. 
Butmer. 
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Original. 
READINGS FOR THE YOUNG. 


— 


BY CAROLINE M. BURROUGH. 


Taat “the school-master is abroad,” is an observa- 
tion which meets us on every page, which has been so 
often reiterated that it is now an established truism. 
Though allowed by all, as regards the purpose of edu- 
cation, still are its methods sometimes to be questioned. 
One particular to which we would except, is the litera- 
ry style of the day; and especially that which is provi- 
ded for the ladies. And in the books usually addressed 
to them we find a falling off from the spirit and sense 
of literature, as well as from the canons of composi- 
tion. 
half a century ago, there prevailed in England (from 
whence we then imported our readings) a style of lit- 
erature, which, in the popular sense, was exceedingly 
faulty—that, in particular, which, as I have observed, 
was intended for the ladies. Poetry, so called, was 
much preferred to prose; and a school of the former, 
then in vogue, was styled the Della Cruscan school— 
of which the characteristics were an affected and over- 
wrought sentimentality, hyperbole, panegyric, with 
high-flown epithets, and an inflated soaring, which 
often, like a balloon out of ballast, came down much 
faster than it went up, and ended in a complete bathos. 
In this there was, with some vivacity, much weakness 
and hardly any truth at all. The homeliness of plain, 
didactic truth-telling were an offering unsuited to ladies, 
unmeet for gentlemen to proffer. Such was the cur- 
rent literature of the day. 

The volumes of the best British poets were lying on 
the shelves, and also of the standard prose writers. But 
a present and forth-coming literature every age will claim, 
not as its best, but as its best suited. Its occasional al- 
lusion, its timely discussion, its pointed and specific re- 
bukings are both more lively and more interesting than 
are the broader and loftier teachings of a past day, par- 
tially vailed as they are, too, in the distance. 

The day of the Spectator, the Guardian, and the 
Tattlers was already past—their pages were only occa- 
sionally resorted to, and their homilies consulted in ca- 
ses of dilemma beyond the present resource—a sort of 
holyday reference, much too good and too wise for com- 
mon use. Their authors were known to be men of ex- 
traordinary genius—too much beyond their readers to 
answer to the genera! want. 

It has been observed that the literary taste varies and 
becomes changed about once in thirty years. This, I 
suppose, is conformed to that natural data which allows 
that space of time as a specific division of each gener- 
ation of mankind. However it was, the current litera- 
ture of that day was not as good as it had been, and 
of course it provoked comment, and worked a reform. 
But, alas! it would seem that this reform is itself be- 
come almost obliterated, and that the present loose, 
slip-shod, burlesque mode of writing is sweeping away 
its last vestiges, 


We read that at the date of something less than |) 





trivial. 
ls 








I have referred to English literature, as being identi- 
cal with our own—indeed, at the date indicated, it was 
the very same, with hardly a reprint on our side of the 
water. But about that date, perhaps, technical educa- 
tion was commenced in our own country, which has 
resulted in the means and in a literature of our own; 
at least in a current literature, addressed to the popu- 
lar patronage, if not to the popular wants of our read- 
ers. This is done mostly through the periodicals of 
the day. And shall we not out of these be able at 
least to select such reading as. befits our republican 
youth—such as shall instruct and suffice, by informa- 
tion contained, and at the same time that it shall be 
made sufficiently engaging to attract and fix their re- 
gard? I should fear that in general we could not. 
Magazinists hold a responsible station—a station in 
which the literary editorship is by no means the highest 
concern; and when these works are so conducted as 
to make that idea apparent, there is a betrayal of the 
trust implied—it is as much as any the young who 
read these books. Some of these may possibly be able 
to criticise the mere style; yet would they not be able 
to detect the implicated principles and the lapsed moral- 
ities which the narrative might embody. Also there is 
too much aping of European writers—not by any 
means the best of their country—the magazinists. It 
should be remembered that every narrator of trifles has 
not the genius of a Boz to render trifles of moment. 
His strong sense and his just views redeem his pages 
from the charge of frivolity; yet surely for style we 
may find many a better model than is Mr. Dickens. The 
grotesque caricatura which he affects in the showing 
off of popular absurdity is a case almost specific to it- 
self—a case in which dignity is not called for—in 
which grimace is recognized as a mask assumed, and is 
more effectual in a derisive rebuking of folly than can 
be done by the reality, which it conceals. The Pick- 
wick school, though requiring uncommon capacity in the 
writers, is, nevertheless, the favorite vogue of the day. 
Could its spirit as well as its seemings be imitated, there 
would bo no call for reprehension. But devoid of the 
former, its grotesque exhibitings serve only to deform 
the imagination, and to misguide the taste. Few wri- 
ters can trifle with impunity. In many of the maudlin 
extravagant fictions of the day, it is the sense of nov- 
elty alone that is addressed—that sense so prevalent in 
youth, and which it should be our effort to repress and 
not to foster. 

Which, precisely, say you, are these denounced 
books? where are they to be found? We submit a 
few tests by which to designate them. Turn the pages 
and see whether the subjects assumed are important or 
Scan ther and see whether the mind and the 
heart, or mostly the fancy is addressed. See if the 
ideas are just to their own purpose, or whether bombast 
and epithet and verbiage fill the page. These, say you, 
are negative charges. Yes, as far as mere criticism is 
concerned, they are so; but we would refer ourselves 
to the more positive standard of that morality which ad- 
mits of no negative and of no temporizing. Why, for 
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one thing, is so much fiction assumed? or why, being 
fiction, can it not conform a little nearer to common 
sense and to possible life? We know that some have 
taught excellent moralities in this way. Gay, for one, 
in the introduction to his Fables, says, 


“Truth under fiction I impart, 
To weed out folly from the heart,” &c. 


Our modern novelists intend no such thing. It has 
been said that though the press teems with new pro- 
ductions, yet is there nothing addressed to the people. 
Immediately will occur to the mind the five or six ex- 
ceedingly clever works, of recent date, from several of 
our country-women, which make honorab!e exception to 
this observation; but the exception is too limited to be 
of large avail. Our fiction is not only not conformed 
to human nature, but in republican America it as- 
sumes even the exclusiveness of “aristocratical supe- 
riority.’ How absurd! If such imitation must be at- 
tempted in actual life, yet is there worth enough in the 
thing that it should be put upon our pages and noted 
to our thought? Observe the gorgeous array of this 
lady’s “superb” brocaded dress—her lace of “finest 
mechlin”—or the border of her Indian shawl, “re- 
cherche” in its pattern—the style of her “Buhl ta- 
bles”—or her “vases of Herculaneum.” Sad are we, 
in sooth, that “such things be” amidst us. But there 
is no teaching in this detail; and if they must be in the 
parlor, yet let us keep them out of the book. 

Let us look at our fine heroine. What are her man- 
ners? Either she is supercilious and derisive, and en- 
tirely without the loveliness of kindness and of consid- 
eration, or else, perhaps, is she a sentimentalist, merely 
such, and without an idea of ever affording consolation 
to any sufferer, but only indulging in a worthless and 
barren sympathy, and aping awkwardly enough some 
better amenity of nature. And the hero shall be of a 
piece with this female specimen; for her affectation of 
softness, give him bravado and swaggering. Extremity 
is alike the element of both. They have neither 
thought nor deliberation, but they jump at all their de- 
cisions. Declamation takes the place of feeling, and 
the more imminent the occasion the greater display of 
passion shall you see. In life it is not so—even in very 
fashionable life. ‘Though the frivolity is enough, and the 
affectations and the lightness, yet is there not an entire 
barring out of nature. There is presented no monster 
of unmixed selfishness. Our figurantes, when out 
of the pageant and at home, are often found acces- 
sible to much deeper humanities and interests—albeit 
not more impassioned than are our fictitious heroines. 
Often may we notice that when there is some important 
interest at stake, the character sgall draw upon its re- 
source of strength, or discretion, or judgment, or in its 
sobered mood, shall it seek the counsel and the aid of se- 
niority and experience—if no better. Also in nature the 
very youthful are shielded by that timidity which is ever 
the guardian of extreme sensibility ; and when they get a 
little older, they have learned to bear with life as it is. 
Even where ne stronger resource is inculcated, simple 


the arch derived its true masonry from this idea. Our 
story books, we have said, are too extravagant and 
too romantic; and if our young lady keeps pace 
with the forthcoming literature only, she has a slender 
chance of mental enlightenment. But if the girl shall 
find on her mother’s book shelves (and why does she 
not?) all the best standard authorities, her case may be 
better—say the British Classics—the prose and the po- 
etry—the dignified and essential poetry of every past 
age; for, with little exception, whatever was deemed 
worthy to survive, has survived. All these volumes 
she is instructed to read, and she does read. But no 
very young girl will at once form a taste out of these. 
The nurture is too strong for her. At present it an- 
swers for her holyday feast, not for her diet. Yet by 
and by, these being auxiliary, she will arrive at a taste. 
She will attain a right preference of these, by having 
compared with them and rejected many lively, enga- 
ging, seasonable things, which were very inferior—for 
awhile she will prefer the latter, as her usual reading, 
because they treat of manners and customs, and per- 
sons now living, (if tolerably good in their way,) and 
this is the hold which they have upon her indiscrimi- 
nating sympathy. Also, the better authors are staid 
and didactic, and a little unsuited to her present wants, 
as beyond her present apprehensions. She has not yet 
arrived at that time when discipline of mind or of heart 
seems at all necessary to her. Because these both, in 
her own case, are running their outward course, with 
not one inverted glance—not one momentary retrospec- 
tion, and especially without one single induction of 
self-cognizance. No consolation is yet wanted; for the 
world has not yet been tried. Still the amusement of 
reading is occasionally and perhaps often desired; yet 
from the current literature of the day (I may say the 
fancy literature) more than of any past day—does it 
require of us to make a careful selection—a selection 
of limited engrossment and of large exclusion. Yet 
our young lady with the library fares a thousand times 
better than the hapless girl without such reference, and 
who makes her taste, such as it may be, out of the pres- 
ent models only. Why, say you, with all the better fa- 
cilities of knowledge, shall the writers of the present day 
be inferior to those of an earlier period? I can give no 
good reason, truly. ButI can assert that (as far as our 
pointing goes) itis so. A certain style prevails. And 
fashion, which ever dictated to the external head, has 
by a sort of Symmes’ philosophy penetrated to the inte- 
rior, and with very little advantage; for unspared is 
she there. Why, seriously, should so many with bet- 
ter minds and juster judgments yet conform themselves 
to a standard so deteriorating, I know not. But a large 
proportion do so. 

I believe myself to be liberal in the allowance of en- 
tertainment and of liveliness, which I would accord to 
the young, should I cater for their tastes. I would 
grant a good proportion of what would suffice for the 
healthiness and gratification of that spirit of hilarity 
which is neither an affectation nor a perversion of the 








endurance has strengthened them. For aught I know 
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youthful character. Yet in considering this want in 
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youth, I would much sooner satisfy its cravings by the 
sensible pleasures of spectacles, and attendance on pub- 
lic occasions than I would by the more insidious and 
beguiling delights of a false literature. In the former 
case the reciprocities are too general to be very mischiev- 
ous, and too versatile to be very absorbing or to engen- 
der fixed rules of liking. Their influences, like them- 
selves, are extraneous, and are likely to pass away with 
the hour which they have consumed, and with the pa- 
geant which has presented them. These, too, were to 
be eschewed—but rather as idlenesses which hinder the 
mind than as dangerous by furnishing it with a wicked 
principle of engrossment. Not such is the effect of 
improper reading—it goes much deeper—the ideas in- 
culcated are received into the mind and the heart, and 
sedulously should we guard, lest they stain and attaint 
them. Let us impart of purity and truth to the inno- 
cent bosom. 

Appropos of periodicals—your Ladies’ Repository, 
Mr. Editor, though generally acceptable, (and I truly 
believe not obnoxious to any one of my objections,) has 
nevertheless not escaped animadversion; and this from 
a critic, who, in noticing the first number of the work, 
evinced a great want of candor. 

The adage says, “new brooms sweep clean”—new 
pens, we think, do not; for most writers do much better 
by the occasional exercise than in the lapse of practice. 
Your first number was presented by this writer to the 
public through the medium of a selection, purporting to 
be “about a fair sample of the whole,” but which, we 
think was by no means average to the whole contents. 
This observing was untimely, unfriendly, and unfair. 
The piece selected was written by a very young lady, 
quite the junior amongst all your contributors; and sure- 
ly it were invidious to compare her ability with that of 
practiced writers of double or treble her years, as is 
mostly the case in your book. “Then why,” it might 
be said, “receive her contributions at all?” We think | 
it proper that a work of this sort, read by herself and 
those of her age, should, in every sense, be accessible to 
such. It stimulates to literary exertion; and, whether 
their offerings are regularly inserted or not, it is a meth- 
od of improvement and of production. If the young 
lady’s piece had contained any feature of frivolity, it 
would have been thrown out. But this was not the 
case; and although her assumptions are not specific to 
her subject, nor her deductions syllogistically regular, 
yet as the ideas are substantially just, and the compo- 
sition is correct, we think it a good production from a 
tyro of the quill. But not so, as we have said, is it a 
fair sample of your work—of which let us recapitulate 
as many of the lengthy articles, as comprise three-fourths 
or more of its contents, viz: A treating on Physical 
Science, by F. Merrick, very suitably prepared for the’ 
Ladies’ Repository, being introduced by a short text his-| 
tory of each variety engrossed. A treatise on Female! 
Education, by Caleb Atwater, a well known name, and 
sometime a writer for Silliman’s Journal and other works 
of note. The Emperor's Birth-day, by Rev. D. P. Kid- 








der, comprising a short narrative interesting, albeit of 





royalty, to us, of the western continent—very agreeably 
written, and which commences thus: “The 2d of De- 
cember is distinguished in the annals of royalty as the 
birth-day of the first and only native sovereign (with 
comment) of the new world.” A piece on Fashion, 
written with the true spirit and subtle ideality which 
its subject claims, and which has given to this “airy 
nothing” a “local habitation and a name,” by Q., who 
is indeed a very respectable Quid Nunc. Self-Cultiva- 
tion, by the Rev. Isaac Ebbert. This, as its name would 
import, is an argument by induction. Its truth is at- 
tested by its acceptance in that court of appeal from 
which there is no repeal, namely, in the court and by 
the evidence of internal conviction. Arguing with Fe- 
males, by the Rev. C, Elliott, editor of the Western 
Christian Advocate. The candor of his argument 
shows at once the scope and the depth of mind from 
whence the precious things of mind are to be had. 
Female Influence. The allowings—not concedings— 
of this writer, are almost identical with those of the 
last named; and the subject being similar, each has 
produced, without collusion, the same result of truth, 
It is from the well known name of J. S. Tomlinson, 
President of Augusta College. Also, which we have 
not named in their order, are two lengthy articles, one 
on Reading, and one on The Nativity, with several 
shorter ones by the Editor, and on which we do not 
here comment. The book contains many other good 
pieces, all severally much shorter than those noticed. 

Can we suppose the production of a girl of seventeen 
to be a fair average with the compositions of such indi- 
viduals as I have mentioned? Your work was present- 
ed not to advantage in that first showing; yet it seems 
the notice was professedly eulogistic, and is now claim- 
ed to have been friendly and laudatory to the Reposito- 
ry. Here, in the valley of the Mississippi, no damage 
has accrued in consequence. We are happy to add 
what we know, that its contribution list has had several 
valuable accessions—occasionally of a writer whose 
argument is of twenty cwt. power.* Also, the sub- 
scription list shows that its writers are properly esti- 
mated, where properly known. Supported by this pub- 
lic suffrage, you may fairly claim readers of a class 
with its writers, (as named,) and also, I am happy and 
confident in the assertion, that its pages afford not only 
an instructive, but also a safe and not unentertaining 
pastime to my class of youthful readers. 

In observing upon the writer in question we would 
say that if we impute obliquity of judgment, then do 
we excuse the inadvertent error; but if sinister purpose 
were the origin of this false showing, then do we con- 
tent ourselves that the motive has fallen short of its 
intended effect, and has done slight injury to the La- 
dies’ Repository. 


* See April No., Vol. I, p. 108. 
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Tere are only two things in which the false pro- 
fessors of all religions have agreed; to prosecute all 


other sects, and to plunder their own. 
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Original. 
“SWEET HOME.” 


BY MRS. J. A. STURTEVANT. 


“Even so it is where’er we range, 
Throughout this world of care and change. 
Though Fancy every prospect gild, 

And Fortune write each wish fulfill‘d, 
Still, pausing ’mid our varied track, 
To childhood’s realm we turn us back.” 


Wuar magic in the word home! It is the talisman 
of thousands. The man of business, tossed about by 
the caprices of fortune, to-day possessed of a princely 
estate, to-morrow a bankrupt, with character maligned, 
accused of knavery and crimes of which he is inno- 
cent, turns to the gentle endearments of home to find 
repose from distracting care—it is all that a faithless 
world has left him. The traveler, far away from his 
native hills, would annihilate time and distance, that he 
might look upon his own sunny home; that he might 
meet the smiling welcome of wife and children, and 
hear the joyous laugh of the cherub group which glad- 





den his fireside.. ‘The stranger who roams a wanderer 
in a distant land, when met by cold complacency or | 
chilling neglect, stills the throbbings of his heart with | 
sweet thoughts of home. The laborer hies from his} 
work—weary indeed—but weariness vanishes when the | 
setting sun shines upon him in his own cottage door. 
He forgets that his is a life of toil, and proudly asks for 
nothing but his own sweet home. ‘The refugee from 
justice, whose soul is dark with crime, pauses in his 
mad career, when home with its quiet scenes is por- 
trayed. He recalls the time when a light-hearted boy 
he rambled over his father’s fields, and formed many 
plans of future usefulness—his ambitious spirit was in- 
spired with high hopes of future honor. He was once 
a cherished son—a father’s pride—his first-born—a do- 
ting mother and fond sisters weep over the loved and 
lost. O, that holy thoughts of home might win back 
the wretched one to hope and heaven! 

How prone are mankind to turn to the homes of | 
their childhood, to live over each well remembered 
scene! ‘Those days are dear to the man in middle life, | 
and the old man in his dotage weeps over them. I love| 
to think of my home as it was when my heart was 
buoyant with hope, before I knew that the bright vis- 
ions which my fancy drew could be clouded by the dark 
realities of life. Such thoughts are cheering as “the 
oasis to the weary traveler of the desert.” I can see, 
on memory’s landscape, the old school-house on the top| 
of the high hill, beneath the shade of the wide-spread 
chesnut. There I first learned to love my book. I 
well remember each harsh and gentle teacher—he who 
won me with kind words, and he who dispelled each 
pleasant emotion with stern looks. ‘There, too, is the 
hill, down which we used to ride. When the snow lay 
deep on our path, the school-boy, proud of his gallan- 
try, never passed us by. Methinks the very stones must 
be there still on which we used to walk, as homeward 











we bent our course when the school was dismissed. 
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The little urchin, too, is in fancy’s eye, as he then stood 
with hat in hand to make his best bow to passing stran- 
ger, well paid by being called “a good boy.” I should 
love to look again on the old stone fence, half pulled 
down by the idle truant in search of hunted squirrel. 
I loved at night to listen to the song of the whippowil 
as it took its stand in a porch overshadowed with honey- 
suckle. That yard, with roses and lilacs thickly set, 
seems yet blooming in beauty. I still can know the 
glad voices of those that met me in childhood’s gay 
frolics, and the faces of loved companions, clad in 
smiles, beam on me yet. 

Each act of childish disobedience to her who watched 
over my infantile years comes now to remembrance, 
and with it comes, too, a mother’s affection and untir- 
ing care. I recollect the long Sabbath day, when we 
might not laugh, or sing, or play, nor even lesson learn. 
Nought but the Bible was meet book for holy time. 
Then, too, I see the little group arranged on Sabbath 
evening to recite the Ten Commandments, or the long 
Catechism, each face composed and solemn. We 
thought it quite too long, and wished the wise men 
that made it had shortened it. Sweet was the hour of 
prayer, which called down blessings on my path. All 
is brightly visioned how I would often steal away, lest 
my more than sire should inculcate heavenly truth. 
Still he would follow me with prayers which took hold 
of heaven. 

Few years have passed since I left my happy home. 
They tell me it is changed—sadly changed. I will 
think of it as it was in early years, and then there will 
be nought but pleasure in the retrospect. 

There is a home which is not affected by the changes 
of this sublunary sphere. It is a home far more beau- 
tiful than any that mortal eye hath seen. Sickness and 
sorrow can have no admission there—the withering 
touch of time cannot mar its loveliness, and sin can no 
more defile the inhabitants of that glorious abode. 
There our friends dwell, whose hearts were given to 
God, and there we shall meet them in joy to part no 
more, if we fight the good fight of faith. 


= BB Oter—— 


NaTvURAL good is so intimately connected with moral 
good, and natural evil with moral evil, that I am as cer- 
tain as if I heard a voice from heaven proclaim it, that 
God is on the side of virtue. He has learnt much, and 
has not lived in vain, who has practically discovered 
that most strict and necessary connection, that does, 
and will ever exist, between vice and misery, and virtue 
and happiness. The greatest miracle that the Almighty 
could perform, would be to make a bad man happy, 
even in heaven: he must unparadise that blessed place 
to accomplish it. In its primary signification, all vice, 
that is all excess, brings on its punishment even here, 
By certain fixed, settled, and established laws of Him 
who is the God of nature, excess of every kind de- 
stroys that constitution which temperance would pre- 
serve. The intemperate offer up their bodies a “living 
sacrifice” to sin. 
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Original. 
PURITY OF HEART. 

Tue heart may be regarded as the fountain of thought, 
feeling, and action-—especially is it so recognized in 
Scripture. Both experience and inspiration teach, that 
according as this fountain is pure or impure, the attri- 
butes of the soul will bear the impress of moral beauty 
or deformity, and the result of their various exercises 


will prove a source of happiness or misery. In view) 


of such a result, well might the pious Psalmist exclaim, 
“Create in me a clean heart, O God!” It is not my 
intention to enforce the claims of purity of heart from 
Scripture, but only to present a few of those claims as 
revealed in the volume of nature. 

In this, as in every thing else, nature and revelation 
harmonize. Not only does the Holy Bible, in its exhi- 
bitions of the spotless character of Deity as spread out 
for our imitation, and in its development of reciprocal 
duties, enforce purity of heart, but the voice of univer- 
sal nature, in its ten thousand soft whisperings, strug- 
gles to utter its heaven-born language. Go view the 
star-spangled canopy of heaven, and behold its glit- 
tering diadems sparkling in the crown of night. What 
say they? What is the meaning of those soft impres- 
sions that steal so gently over the spirit as it stops to 
muse on the passing scene? Why turns the eye from 
some brightly beaming star to look into the deep foun- 
tain of the heart, to see what is passing there? Purity 
sits enthroned in yonder sky, and sheds its heavenly 
radiance down to earth. Peradventure some pure ray 
has penetrated the darkness of the heart, and contrast 
awakes to meditation. Yes, purity is impressively writ- 
ten in every bright luminary, which the finger of God 
has made to glow in the firmament. They are 





& silver chains of light, 

To draw up man’s ambition to his God, 

And bind our chaste affections to his throne.” 
Nor has the inspired writer passed unnoticed the purity 
of the heavens; for speaking of that attribute in God, he 
says, “Even the heavens are not clean in thy sight,” as 
if summoning, by that comparison, the least objectiona- 
ble thing in the universe. But why need we look to the 
far off evening sky to find out virtue’s gentle monitors? 
They shine forth everywhere around, wherever we 
move—wherever we look. Why gaze we oft so 
thoughtfully, when stern winter shakes his hoary locks 
over the faded earth—when 


é the cherished fields 
Put on their winter robes of purest white.” 





We see purity in the flakes of driven snow, and in 
the face of nature, so softly, so purely mantled. At 
such a moment, how quickly swift-winged thought con- 
trasts the immaculateness of the scene with the dark- 








to make the seat of his affections as pure as the foun- 
tain from whence its sweet waters flow. It seems to 
say, Wilt thou have a clean heart and constant peace? 
If so, drink of the pure water of salvation. It shall 
cleanse your heart, and “be in you a well of water 
springing up unto everlasting life.” 

Again, turn and view the flowers of the field, unfold- 
ing their spotless leaves to the pure light of heaven. 
The white lily of the valley that gently kisses the bo- 
som of the passing stream, the modest, retiring wild 
flower that blossoms upon the mossy surface of some 
solitary cliff, are so many tokens of a holy God, and so 
many burning rebukes to the wickedness and vile affec- 
tions of man. Each petal of the flowery race is a 
tongue uttering the language of chaste affections, and 
pleading in silent eloquence the injunction of the in- 
spired writer, “Keep thy heart with all diligence, for 
out of it are the issues of life.” 

In no character, however, does purity of heart shine 
forth with such lustre and impressive loveliness as in 
that of woman. By virtue of her station in life, her 
mental constitution, and her relations to society, she 
should enjoy its rich blessings. Let the intelligent 
reader, then, as she glances over these lines, stop a mo- 
ment and hold converse with her own heart. Let not 
the beautiful in nature be thy reprover, but go to that 
God who is the fountain of purity, and ask for a clean 
heart and a right spirit. Then, though your life be as 
the flower of the field, yet like the same, you may be 
lovely, even in death; for death has no terrors to the 
pure in heart, having the promise that “they shall see 


God,” LEANDER. 


Original. 

THE ORPHAN. 

My mother! years—long tedious years have fled 
In sadness by, 

But still thou livest, though numbered with the dead, 
In memory ; 

And many years—long dreary years have passed— 
Their hopes and fears, 

Since thy own sweet and soothing voice did last 
Greet thy child’s ears, 

But there is in my stricken bosom still, 

A chord on which that name alone can thrill. 


My mother! O, that unforgotten name 
Hath magic power, 
My sad and bursting heart’s deep woes to calm 
In sorrow’s hour; 
For something whispers me in accents mild 
That thou art siill a guardian for thy child. 


ness and depravity of the human heart! Yet we may ‘And O, my mother, when I come to die, 

find, even then, a gentle promise stealing upon the! My escort be, 

memory, “Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall | And bear my spirit to my home on high, 

be white as snow.” Behold the crystal stream bursting | To rest with thee! 

forth from the cool mountain side, and murmuring along | O, blessed home, where friends no more shall sever, 

the verdant landscape. Nought but purity is shadowed | But live and love, and love and live for ever / 

forth in its pearly waters. It calls on man, noble man, 8. A. C. 
Vou. I1.—4 
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Original. | 
LIBERIA. 
The following notice of the state and prospects of the Libe- 
ria colonies is from a gentleman who has resided several years 
at Bassa Cove.—Eb. 


Dunrine the last year two companies of emigrants 
have been located in Liberia, at the interior settlements, 
and have lost none from the effects of the climate. 
Experience concurs with many other obvious reasons | 
to show that the climate of Liberia is absolutely a| 
very healthy one, and safe for the natives of this coun- 
try. ‘The reports which have represented that coast as 
one of the most unfriendly and dangerous to the health 
of northern residents were founded on observations con- 
fined to the very limited part of the country in which 
alone they could have originated, namely, to the mouths 
of rivers and the immediate vicinity of the seacoast. In 
the colony, within two or three miles of the ocean, all 
the rivers and their branches are bordered by mangrove 
swamps, which occupy about one-half of that part of 
the country; and the noxious exhalations from these 
swamps are almost the only cause adverse to health in 
Liberia. The utmost extremes of heat and cold which 
were observed by the writer during a residence of four 
years in the colony, were 70° and 87°, so that there are 
at least 100° of temperature in this climate which are 
never felt in that. Emigrants to Liberia, having been 
once acclimated, there is very little change afterwards 
to be encountered; and this accounts for the fact that 
among those who have resided a few months, even in 
the swampy district, near the coast, as little medical 
advice is called for as in the most healthy parts of the 
state of New York. The town of Edina, at the mouth 
of the St. John’s river, was settled nine years ago by 
thirty-three men, shortly after their arrival in Africa. 
It is so closely invested by swamps that all the dry land 
is already appropriated to town lots. ‘The company 
built a stockade for the defense of the place, and en- 
dured all the hardships and privations incident to the 
founding of a new settlement, and none of them have 
died by any cause referable to the climate. One was) 
killed in battle, another died of consumption, and thir- 
ty-one were alive and in health on my return from the | 
colony last winter. Among the acclimated population | 
there is no season of general sickness, and nothing far- | 
ther is observable than a rather greater frequency of | 
bilious attacks at the change from the dry to the rainy | 
season. It is, however, important that those who are to | 
reside in unhealthy situations on the coast should select | 
the best season for their arrival, which is about the first of 
July. Fogs are very rarely seen in Liberia, and the at- 
mosphere is as clear asin the United States, The winds 
and rains are much more regular, and in the wet season, 
as the rain generally accompanies the land breeze, which 
blows only at night, the weather is not more inconve- ! 
nient to laborers than it often is for entire months in |) 
this climate. Excellent water is everywhere abundant, || 
and, in short, all the general causes affecting the health || 
of the people, are in the highest degree favorable. A |, 

















very large part of the mortality in the United States 
results directly from the variable character of the cli- 
mate, and it is probable that a greater difference exists 
between the healthiness of the seacost in Liberia, and 
of the country only ten miles inland, than can any 
where be found here within the same limits. Although 
vegetation is astonishingly luxuriant and forms an ob- 
ject of novel interest to strangers from the temperate 
zone, yet the soil is generally a dry absorbent and grav- 
elly loam, and resembles that of New England more 
than the alluvion of the Mississippi valley. Some of 
the most fatal diseases of the East and West Indies, such 
as liver and bowel complaints, are almost unknown in 
the colony, and fruit may be used, to a great extent, by 
the acclimated, with impunity. A healthier people 
than the natives probably does not exist. Although 
the slave trade and the constant wars occasioned by it 
destroyed millions of the people, and generally those 
of the most valuable class, and rendered life and prop- 
erty extremely insecure, yet the country has an im- 
mense population. In the territory of Grand Bassa, 
which is forty or fifty miles square, their number is 
supposed to be 120,000, or nearly as great as that of 
the Indians east of the Mississippi at the settlement of 
the United States. W. Jounson. 
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THE POET’S DEATH.* 


“?Tis not vain—they do not err 
Who say that when the poet dies 
Mute nature mourns her worshiper, 
And celebrates his obsequies.” 


Upon a stranger’s couch 
His feeble form reclined, 
And dimly shone that eye 
Where genius sat enshrined. 


Upon his lofty brow 

The clammy death-drop hung, 
And by his side his harp 

Lay shattered and unstrung. 


The world’s unfeeling scorn 
Had rested on his head; 
His wreath of young renown 
Lay withering and dead. 


*T was eve: he bowed in awe 
At nature’s altar-stone, 

To catch the sun’s last ray— 
It faded: he was gone, 


Now rest, thou child of song! 
All nature mourns for thee; 
And man alone could scorn 
A spark of Deity. 





* The author of these lines was very young, and he himself 
met the very end which he here describes.—Ep. 
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Original. 
SELF-CONVICTION. 


“Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” 


Ir was Saturday evening, and I had returned home 
wearied, chagrined, and disappointed, from the convic- 
tion that I was reluctantly obliged to admit that I had | 
been over-reached in a bargain of considerable impor-| 
tance; and where, too, I had felt doubly secure in hav- 
ing placed implicit confidence in the honesty of the in-| 








view a face that might have been a study for a painter. 
In it there beamed, through the shriveled features of 
age, and physical traces of suffering, such a sun-lit ex- 
pression of spiritual triumph, that it forcibly reminded 
me of the last poetical breathings of Cowper’s muse— 
“To Jesus, the crown of my hope, 

My soul is in haste to be gone; 

O, bear me ye cherubims up, 

O waft me away to his throne!” 
There came over her whole countenance such a sweet, 
chastened look of devout resignation, that my feelings 


dividual in question, and also in having trusted in the | were deeply touched; and in comparing her situation 
sufficiency of my own judgment to appreciate the true | with mine, and also her spiritual condition with my own, 
value of the purchase. Alas! I was doubly deceived, | I felt rebuked and ashamed to call myself a Christian. 
and found I had indeed paid too dear for my hobby. | "The next who entered was also a female, aged, but not 
Now, the conviction of a bad bargain, without any | | infirm. She hastened in with a quick, if not elastic 
cause for self-reproach in the matter, would in other! step, and took a seat just in front of me, and after rever- 
days have made me eloquent in the abuse of mankind. | || ently bowing her head in prayer, she raised her eyes to 
Even now I felt some risings of reprobation in my | the pulpit as if in wonder why the preacher was so 


= Sosa 





mind, that my confidence should have been so abused; i 
but this implication of self with the subject, acted as a 
complete sedative, outwardly, at least, and like casting | 
oil upon the waters, it calmed the waves on the surface, | 
if it could not still their swelling below. Not being | 
able to abstract my mind from the subject, [ sat silently || | 
revolving the purchase again and again, to catch all its | 
relative aspects and bearings, until I had quite philoso- | 
phized, if not christianized myself into resignation, | 
and in a quiet frame I sought my pillow. But no 
sooner were my outward senses sealed in sleep, than | 
the subject again presented itself, and with all the vari-, 
ations of kaleidoscopic combination, demanded a new) 
hearing. Again I could not escape from the dreamy | 
conviction that I had indeed been basely cheated. So' 
that after a perturbed and feverish night, I awoke on Sab- | 
bath morning unrefreshed in body and unfitted in spirit | 
for the enjoyment of the day. But I resolved not to} 
indulge a half inclination I had to stay from church, | 
So determined was I to go that I found myself there | 
much earlier than usual. The preacher had not yet ar- 
rived, and the congregation were only beginning to col- 
lect; and coming in singly, as they mostly did, I had | 
ample opportunity to observe and ponder upon each 
individual that entered. And, verily, it seemed to me 
to be the gathering together of the way-side hearers. 
The lame, the halt, the deaf, and the blind were there. 
Their afflictions were various, their want was the same, 
and a similar impulse had probably drawn them togeth- 
er—a hope that the angel of the Lord might stir the | 
Gospel pool for them, and that they might step in and | 
be made spiritually if not physically whole. The first | 
whose infirmities I particularly noticed was an aged fe- | 
male, who appeared to have lived beyond her three-score | | 
and ten years; for besides all the ordinary indications of | 
age, she was lame, and came halting in with her crutch. | 
After she had taken her seat, she appeared to be quite | 
overcome with her exertions, and with the confined air | 
of the church, and to gasp as it were for freer breath. | 
She first wiped her face, then made use of her fan, and| 

finally laid aside her bonnet, by which was exposed to 

















| 
|} Song; 


jlate. But he was not out of time—she had “made 
| haste” to be there. She looked inquiringly about for a 
_few minutes to see who had assembled, then seemed to 
call in her wandering thoughts, and settle down into a 
grateful remembrance of the past, as though she were 
counting up the mercies she had, through a long life, 
received from the hands of her Lord and Master, and 
to be looking forward to that rest that was soon to be 
hers. She was coarsely clad, and evidently belonged 
to the class, in the language of the world, of the indi- 
gent; but she seemed to have the Scriptural riches— 
she seemed content with the humble lot assigned her. 
Again I felt rebuked, and resolved to be more faithful 
to Him who “had made me to differ.” A third female 
now made her appearance clothed in the habiliments of 
deepest mourning. Her countenance was expressive 
of the anguish of an unsanctified bereavement. Per- 
| haps the partner of many years had been taken away 
by a sudden stroke; or, it may be, an only child had 
died, after protracted suffering. The unregenerate 
heart rebels against the removal of earthly friends, 
under whatsoever circumstances they may be taken. 
Whilst my fancy was drawing pictures of the proba- 
bilities of her case, my eye was caught by the tremu- 
lous motion of her head; and I now observed that un- 
less steadied by her hand it had a constant vibratory 
motion, as though her nerves had rebelled against some 
dispensation of Providence, and the Lord had “let 
them alone” to witness against her. A third time I 
felt rebuked, and thanked God from the depths of my 
heart that I had been spared such a token of his dis- 
pleasure, though in days that are past, perhaps my 
spirit had been equally rebellious as hers. 

A hymn was now struck up, and another infirmity 
manifested itself. Sitting near the altar, I observed a 
man arching his hand at the back of his ear in the 
form of a trumpet, that he might catch the Gospel 

g; and I rejoiced in the reflection that there are no 
j Genk ears, or blind eyes, or lame limbs in that heaven 
for which we shofild all strive. 

The church now began to fill with the young, and 
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the gay, and the fashionable. Those who are not so| 
much in earnest come not so early. The preacher 
soon arrived, and all wandering eyes were fixed on 
him. ‘There was nothing very striking in his appear- 
ance. He made a suitable, but not a pathetic prayer, 
and it did not reach my excited feelings; but when he 
gave out that most beautiful of all hymns, 
“O, for a closer walk with God,” 
it touched, as it ever does, the right chord in my bosom, 
and awakened all that is good within me. I felt that 
I had wandered far from him, and that he was drawing 
me back by every fibre of my heart, and I yielded my- 
self up to the sweet influences of the Spirit. The ser- 
vices now commenced. The first lesson for the morn- | 
ing was somewhere in Isaiah. It spoke of Christ giv- 
ing sight to the blind, unstopping the deaf ear, and ma- | 
king the lame to walk, and must have been peculiarly | 
acceptable to the class of sufferers, of which I have | 
been speaking. We now had another of Cowper's 
touching hymns— | 
“God moves in a mysterious way,” 
after which the sermon commenced. But scarcely had | 
the text been given out, before a messenger was seen | 
hurrying into the church, and after exchanging a few 
words with one of the brethren, they both went out to-| 
gether—an indication, I thought, of suffering at home, | 
sudden sickness, perhaps, of scme of his family. And. 
although I had no personal knowledge of him or his, my | 
sympathies were awakened for them, while there came | 
up vividly before me former scenes of home suffering, and | 
I felt fervently thankful that ¢his summons was not for 
me. My feelings had been so wrought upon by all that 
I had seen and heard since I came into the church, that, | 
although the sermon was but an ordinary one, rather 
doctrinal than practical, I had listened with a right) 
spirit, and proved a profitable one to me, and I returned | 
to my home refreshed in spirit, and strengthened in 
every good purpose of my soul; and although I still) 
viewed my purchase in the same worldly light of a bad | 
bargain, it had completely lost its power to disquiet me. | 
When I entered the walls of the sanctuary, I had cast, | 
as it were, my burden from me, and thus got rid of an 
oppressive load that no human hand could have remo-| 
ved from me. Let none absent themselves from the | 
church, because they do not feel like going. It is the | 
certain indication that they ought to be there. It is| 
only safe to stay at home when our spirits are right, | 
and some unavoidable hindrance is in the way of our. 
going. How highly should we prize the privilege, if it| 
were of rare occurrence! And shall we slight the good- 
ness of God for the abundance of his mercies in per- | 
mitting us to draw near to him more frequently? Let | 
us, then, not neglect the assembling ourselves together | 
on his holy day, if we would expect his blessing. 
Cornetia Aveusta. 
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We should have all our communications with men, 
as in the presence of God; and with God, as in the 





presence of men. 
2 
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the tide of time is rolling on— 
We stand upon its brink.” 


“ 





Ir Time could ope his closed book, 
And we could there the future read, 

Ah! who would dare within to look, 
And learn the lot for him decreed ? 


The torch of hope no more would cheer 
His darkened pathway with its light; 
On all that now makes life most dear 
W ould seem to hang a sad’ning blight. 


The distant ills we Anew were ours, 
W ould all our present thoughts employ, 
And tears would fall like April showers, 
Amid the sunshine of our joy. 


But He who reads the wayward heart, 

And sees the way we’ll surely take, 
Shows each successive day a part, 

Lest our o’erburdened hearts should break. 


And if he loose the dearest ties 
That bind us to an earthly love, 
’Tis that the soul may “ swifter rise” 
To richer, purer joys above, 


Ah! who would then the curtain raise, 
That all life’s ills so kindly shrouds? 
He, ’midst affliction’s darkest days, 
Still paints the rainbow on the clouds. 
Cornetia AveusTa. 
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DEATH OF A SISTER. 


Tuey tell me that my sister dear, 
Is sleeping with the dead; 

That in the grave so dark and drear 
They’ve made her narrow bed. 

And is it so? and shall it be 
That I no more can hear 

That tuneful voice, nor ever see 
That face so loved and dear? 


Are those bright eyes for ever closed, 
That once so sparkling shone? 
And from that cheek, where health reposed, 
Are life and beauty flown? 
Those lips, so often pressed to mine, 
Are they, too, pale and cold; 
That hand, so ready and so kind, 
Is it o’erspread with mold? 


Tis so, alas! and, far away, 
The tidings reach my ear; 

I could not watch her slow decay, 
Nor know her end was near— 

I could not stand, with friends, around 
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Her sick and dying bed, 
Nor could I hear the farewell sound 
As hence her spirit fled. 


Vet “all is well; for God above, 
Our Father and our Friend, 

Has doubtless called her hence in love— 
Hath bade her sorrows end. 

And may I all the moments spend, 
Which God to me has given; 

So that I may, when life shall end, 


With her inherit heaven! Mary. 


© Cten—— 


GOD IS LOVE. 


“Man cannot go where universal love “ 
Shines not around.” 


O’er the fair face of earth where’er we roam, 

In burning climes, or to the frozen zone, 

In every state and place displayed we see 

The matchless, boundless love of Deity. 

In the rude desert, shaped by nature’s hand 

To no one end—a sea of floating sand— 

A pathless, weary waste, where the glazed eye 
Gazes alone on dull monotony— 

Where, if the slightest breeze at evening stir, 
Death and its terrors wait the traveler; 

There the cool spring from its pure fountain wells, 
And with its living draught his bounty tells— 
With its fresh verdure planted there to bless 

The wanderers o’er a sea of weariness. 

To the high mountain, or rude ocean rock, 
Offsprings alike of the dread earthquake’s shock, 
High reared in air, with their bold banners furled, 
To watch the sent’nels over a slumbering world, 
The storm-wind comes, and battles with them there, 
And moans its dirges in the upper air. 

Then, spent its strength, a zephyr soft, it plays 
Around their lofty heights, speaking love's praise: 
Thence, winding to the vales that sleep below, 
Warm in the blush of beauty and its glow, 
Nestles with fondling care among the flowers 
That deck the waving mead or shady bowers— 
Roams o’er the plain, or seeks the gentle streams 
Where Naiads slumber in the land of dreams— 
On their pure forehead plants the maiden kiss, 
At once a taste and type of earthly bliss. 

E’er reveling gay nature’s charms among, 

Love is its tale, its burden, and its song, 

A part of that bright entity above, 

Whose work, whose word, and very self is love. 


The gem that slumbers in the ocean cave, 
The flower that floats upon the heaving wave, 
The streamlet that goes murmuring along, 
With its enchantment and its joyful song, 

In their united voice and gladness bear 

A truthful witness of His fostering care ; 
While the dark woodland and the shady grove 





Are vocal everywhere with notes of love, 

Soft mingling with the balmy evening breeze 
That dallies fondly with the whispering trees, 
Till in one beauteous choir of love and glee 
They raise a boundless swell of melody. 

His love is on the ocean—on the shore— 

In the calm sea, or its majestic roar— 

Guides the bold bark upon its pathless way, 
And whispers to the wrecked a brighter day— 
Bears the freed spirit up thro’ ocean’s foam 

To its last, best abode—its blissful home. 

The stars, in their expanse of azure blue, 

The heavenly theme and holy, do renew, 

Unite their fires in one eternal light, * 

|| And watch the fairy guardians of the night. 
Nature, with all her works, in every clime,. 
From the first morning to the end of time, 
Hath, and for ever will her voices raise, 

To sing of heaven, a Godhead’s love and praise. 
And man, with his proud mind, his feeling heart, 
And noble soul, itself of heaven a part, 

Taught far above the star-gemmed sky to soar, 
To feel his goodness, mercy, and adore— 
Earth, with its beauties and its loveliness, 

That live to soothe the lonely and to bless— 
The mount, the vale, the winding stream, and flower 
That blooms ephemeral in earthly bower— 

All things that are below, and all above, 

Are but the marks of universal love. 
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MAN. 

Benoxp! ye pilgrims of this earth, behold! 
See all but man with unearn’d pleasure gay ; 
See her bright robes the butterfly unfold, 
Broke from her wintry tomb in prime of May / 
What youthful bride can equal her array? 
Who can with her for easy pleasure vie? 
From mead to mead with gentle wing to stray, 
From flower to flower on balmy gales to fly, 

Is all she has to do beneath the radiant sky. 


Behold the merry minstrels of the morn, 

The swarming songsters of the careless grove, 

Ten thousand throats! that, from the flowering thorn 

Hymn their good God, and carol sweet of love, 

Such grateful kindly raptures them emove: 

They neither plough, nor sow; nor, fit for flail, 

E’er to the barn the nodden sheaves they drove; 

Yet theirs each harvest dancing in the gale, 
Whatever crowns the hill, or smiles along the vale. 


Outcast of nature, man! the wretched thrall 

Of bitter-drooping sweat, of sweltry pain, 

Of cares that eat away the heart with gall, 

And of the vices, en inhuman train, 

That all proceed from savage thirst of gain: 

For when hard-hearted Interest first began 

To poison earth, Astrea left the plain! 

Guile, violence, and murder seiz’d on man, 
And, for soft milky streams, with blood the rivers ran. 
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BY MRS. WILSON, 


Owner year has fled with noiseless wing 
r *Mid checker’d scenes of joy and grief, 
Since thy first votive offering 

Was wreath’d in beauty on the leaf— 
The first pure leaf thy “Gatherings” press’d, 
Thy fadeless “Gatherings of the West ” 
And in that year thy tasteful hand 

Has gather’d stores of varied hue— 
Rejecting lays, however bland, 

However lovely to the view, 

Which, in the realms of fiction wove, 
Told of ideal, earthly love. 
But thou hast gather’d by the light— 

Th’ unerring light religion lends, 

“Full many a gem” of radiance bright, 

While taste and science sweetly blend 
With living truth, and stand confess’d 
The peerless “Gatherings of the West!” 
And thou hast gathered from the stream 

That flow’d from Inspiration’s fount, 

A draught that sparkles in the beam 

Which shone o’er Moses on the Mount, 
And dash’d thy ev’ry page with dew 
Distill’d from drops of heavenly hue! 
Thou’st garner’d, too, in holy lay, 

The tale that broke on Judea’s night, 
And led the captive soul away 

Entrane’d to Calvary’s distant height, 

To view with Fancy’s moistened eye 
Th’ incarnate Lord of glory die; 
And many a theme of holy lore 

Is twin’d thy “Gatherings” among, 

And gifted minds have conn’d them o’er, 

And deck’d them with the robe of song, 
Gennesaret’s howling storm re-woke, 

Or watch’d with Rizpah on the rock. 
Thou, too, hast gather’d from the wave 
Of dark oblivion’s turbid stream, 

The memory of her* who gave 

Her youth and all youth’s joyous dreams, 
Nay, life itself, on Rio’s shore, 

‘To plant the cross her Savior bore: 
O, it is fitting that her name 

Among thy “Gatherings” fadeless shine ; 
That, hallow’d by undying fame, 

She slumber ‘neath a tropic clime; 
While every Christian heart should be 
Her grave, and not “the dark blue sea: 
Thou’st garner’d here the gifts of men, 

Who've largely quaff’d Pieria’s spring; 
And woman’s pure and gifted pen 

Has yielded many a “ Gathering,” 
While youth, as votive offerings, brought 


””? 





* The lamented Mrs. Kidder. 














Their first sweet images of thought. 
And ’mong thy “Gatherings” brightly shine d 
Full many a charm to break the spell 
Which, darkly cast o’er woman’s mind, 
Had taught her in the vale to dwell, 
Nor seek to climb th’ adventurous height 
Which Science gilds with radiance bright. 
Her glorious destiny she’s taught, 
By many a noble “Gathering ;” 
In words of breathing, burning thought, 
She’s led t’ unfurl her spirit’s wing— 
With minds of sterner mold to soar 
Through realms of light unknown before. 



















































Thou’st garner’d in one little year 
All these, and many other themes, 
And mingled them with tasteful care, 
To shed on us their blended beams— 
T’ improve the heart—the mind t’ expand— 
And point us to yon heavenly land. 
Go on, then, with the blest employ 
Of garnering up thy gems of worth! 
Angels behold thy work with joy; 
For ’twill improve and gladden earth, 
And be to some the guiding star 
That points to realms of bliss afar— 
Go on, and when death’s darken’d plume 
Around thy closing scene shall wave, 
Among thy works that light the gloom, r 
And live in beauty ’yond the grave— 
The works that stand that solemn test, 
Shall be thy “Gatherings of the West!” 
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THE INDIAN GIRL. 


Sue sits beside the lonely rill 
With flowers her raven locks to twine, 
The lucid stream is calm and still, 
And bright the silvery pebbles shine; 
But gazing in that tranquil tide 
No objects but the streaming curl, 
The laughing eye, the brow of pride, 
Are seen by that lone Indian girl. 
The woods are round her dark and wild, 
The tall oaks fling their branches high, 
Towards where the distant clouds are piled, i 
Like mountains scattered o’er the sky. 
The vine hath clasped the bending bough, 
Its silken tendrils closely curl ; ‘ 
Still gazing on that mirrored brow, by 
Remains the bright eyed Indian girl. 4 
Gaze on, thou gentle, guileless one, 4 
Fit mirror is that lovely stream 
To show a form so fair and young, 
True as a prophet’s pictured dream. 
Though pleasure flutters round thee now, 
She’ll soon her silken pinions furl, 
Beneath a weight of care will bow 
The young and thoughtless Indian girl. 
Lois B. Apams. ; 
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NOTICES. 


THe GLory AND SHAME OF ENGLAND: in two volumes; by 
C. Edward Lester. Harper & Brothers.—This, if not a labor 
of revenge, is at least the work of retaliation. It repays the 
mother country with interest the abuse heaped on us by her 
mischievous tourists for one half century. If its statements are 
slanderous, the two nations are now even—if true, England is 
left alone in her shame; for no other political community on 
earth perpetrates such wrongs upon the human family. We 
shall present the reader with extracts, and permit the author 
to make his own report of the enormities which came under his 
observation, and were testified to him by competent and credi- 
ble witnesses. First, in regard to her own home subjects, the 
author says, in a letter to Dr. Channing: 


“T think Americans, generally, have no adequate idea of the 
wretchedness of the poor of this island. Tourists have passed 
in stage-coaches, or in private carriages, over the smooth roads 
and along the hawthorn hedgerows of this beautiful land; they 
have seen the gray towers and pinnacles of old castles and 
churches rising from verdant lawns or crowning green hills; 
they have told us much about parks and pleasure-grounds, gar- 
dens and ruins; they have spoken of the moss-covered cottages 
of the peasantry‘ trellises nailed betweer. the little windows; 
roses quite overshadowing the low doors; the painted fence in- 
closing the hand’s breadth of grassplot; very, O! very sweet 
faces bent over laps full of work, beneath the snowy and looped- 
up curtains: it was all home-like and amiable; there was an 
affactionateness in the mere outside of every one of them; and 
the soul of neatness pervaded them all;’ and, to crown the pic- 
ture, rosy-cheeked children were sporting away life’s early 
morn amid fragrance and flowers. At every step the traveler 
witnessed some new landscape of rural peaceand beauty. We 
have dwelt upon these descriptions till the very heart ached to 
gaze on scenes of so much loveliness for ourselves. 

“But it has been well said by an Englishman himself, that 
‘to talk of English happiness is like talking of Spartan free- 
dom—the Helots are overlooked.’ 

“* But the mass of hearts beat in the bosoms of the poor, (the 
Helots of this country,) whose every desire is ungratified but 
the wish to hide away in the still, kind grave, from 


“¢ The oppressor’s wrong, the proud man’s contumely.’ 


“Tn no country can such wealth be acquired. But it is the 
one who grows rich by the labor of the hundred ; and that hun- 
dred as wonderfully fashioned by nature; with hearts which 
can feel as deep anguish and as pure joy; all made by the same 
kind Father; and regarded with the same love by ‘Him who is 
no respecter of persons.’ To enrich the few, the many are sa- 
crificed. 

“One of the chief elements of slavery mingles in the condi- 
tion of the English operative: he does not receive a fair equiv- 
alent for his labor; and, in addition, unjust legislation places a 
tax upon the necessaries of life so high, that a very large pro- 
portion of his scanty wages goes to his oppressors. 

“ The life of an English operative is a perpetual scene of suf- 
fering and wrong. .He enters upon his task-work while he is 
yeta child. Inhis infancy he begins to fall under the curse 
which this state of society inflicts. Let me here quote the words 
of Southey in Espriella’s Letters—a work with which you are 
familiar: ‘They are deprived in childhood of all instruction 
and all enjoyment; of the sports in which childhood instinc- 
tively indulges; of fresh air by day, and of natural sleep by 
night. Their health, physical and moral, is alike destroyed ; 
they die of diseases induced by unremitting task-work; by 
confinement in the impure atmosphere of crowded rooms; by 
the particles of metallic or vegetable dust which they are con- 
tinually inhaling; or they live to grow up without decency, 
without comfort, and without hope; without morals, without re- 








ligion, and without shame ; and bring forth slaves, like them- 
selves, to tread in the same path of misery.’ 

“The ignorance, vice, disease, deformity, and wretchedness | 
of the English operatives, as a body, almost exceed belief. 
The philanthropists of England should relax nothing in their| 
exertions for the emancipation of the millions still held in bon- 





dage in their foreign possessions; but I am persuaded the phys- 
ical miseries of the English operatives are greater by far than 
the West India slaves suffered before their emancipation. 

“The hundreds of thousands of a tender age employed in all 
these various branches of manufacture, are in all cases the chil- 
dren of the poor: many of them the children of paupers, ap- 
prenticed to the proprietors of factories by the parish authori- 
ties ; for when the father goes to the workhouse, he has no long- 
er any voice in the management of his children. They are sep- 
arated at the will of the parish. It is said that this class, which 
is very numerous, fare harder than any other, which can readily 
be believed. 

“ They are, to all intents and purposes, as absolutely under 
the control of their masters as though they were slaves. There 
fs hardly an instance in which the law ever interferes for their 
protection, let the abuse be what it may. They are too igno- 
rant to understand their rights, and too weak to assert them; 
they are trained up to one single branch of labor, and for ever 
disqualified for every thing else; they are neither instructed in 
science, religion, nor the common business and economy of 
life.’ 

Second, the author gives the following representation of the 
enormities enacted by British agency in India: 

“We should probably search the chronicles of the world in 
vain for an instance in which a civilized nation has inflicted 
deeper wrong upon any portion of the human race tham has 
been inflicted by England upon the millions of India. If the 
true history of the British dominion in Asia, with all its injus- 
tice and oppressions practiced upon a prostrate and unoffending 
race, could be read by the world, it would form some of the 
blackest pages in the whole catalogue of human suffering and 
wrong. Mr. Burke exclaimed, in one of his speeches more 
than half a century since, that the British empire in India was 
‘an awful thing.’ 

“ A short time since, Parliament published an estimate of the 
extent and population of the territories of British India, by 
which it appears that the East India Company have at the pres- 
ent time control over nearly 150,000,000 human beings. 

‘‘ The entire population of this vast empire are subjected to 
the most degrading servitude. Millions of them, it is estima- 
ted, are held in the most cruel bondage, while a vastly greater 
number are, in different forms, reduced to a condition of abject 
vassalage, bringing with it, in innumerable instances, a deeper 
degradation than any produced by West India or American sla- 
very. 

“It is said that in 1837 a famine in India swept off half a mil- 
lion of people, and that it was brought on chiefly by robbing 
the population of the produce of their soil, to fill the coffers of 
the East India Company. It is well known, indeed, that mul- 
titudes starve to death every year in India, because of the ter- 
ribly oppressive land-tax. 

“ Another mighty evil has been inflicted upon India; and it 
has grown almost entirely out of this system of land robbery. 
During these famines uncounted multitudes sell themselves and 
their children into slavery for bread, to prevent their dying by 
starvation. Says Mr. Colebrooke, in one of his celebrated mi- 
nutes on the subject of East India Slavery, (Parliamentary Pa- 
pers, 138, 1839, p. 312,) ‘The government permit parents and 
relatives, in times of scarcity, to sell children.’ ‘The number 
of slaves continually diminishing, a demand constantly exists 
for the purchase of them, which is supplied chiefly by parents 
selling their own children in seasons of scarcity and famine, or 
in circumstances of individual and peculiar distress.’ 

“ The East India Company have not only sanctioned and up- 
held the Hindoo and Mohammedan systems of slavery, but also 
the enslhvement of multitudes of free and innocent persons, 
and that of their posterity afier them, by means of which the 
slave population has been vastly increased; and all this in 
open violation of Hindoo, Mohammedan, and British law. 

“In regard to the treatment of slaves in the East Indies. On 
this subject Mr. Garling, a resident councilor in Malacca, says. 
‘Before I can believe that the slaves here are treated humanely, 
I must cast from my mind the remembrance of the cries which 





I have heard, and the mental degradation, the rags, the wretch- 
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edness, the bruises, the contused eyes and burns which I have 
witnessed ; 'I must blot out adultery from the calendar of vices; 
I must disbelieve the numerous proofs which I have had of ob- 
stacles opposed to regular marriages, and the general humilia- 
tion of females. I must put away every idea of the modes of 
punishment of which eye-witnesses have given me account, 
and the short jacket must no longer be deemed a badge of sla- 
very. 

‘Perhaps there is no feature in the whole system so painful 
to contemplate as the degradation it brings upon woman. Mt 
is said there is no part of the world where slavery entails so 
many direful consequences upon females. It is known that 
immense numbers of female slaves are kept for the vilest pur- 
poses by very many of the resident English in the service of 
the Company. 

“ There are some persons who pretend to say that even the 
Imperial Parliament (whose power is supreme) has no right to 
abolish slavery in the East Indies: ‘It is a civil, a social insti- 
tution; a matter of caste; something which had its origin in 
Hindoo and Mohammedan legislation.’ But neither the Board 
of Control nor the Court of Directors have any scruples about 
sanctioning the abuses of which I have spoken: they seem to 
think they can invade the homes of 150,000,000 of the Asiatic 
people, and unceremoniously deprive them of their ‘unaliena- 
ble rights :’ all this they can do, and violate no law! 

“ At present, when we look at India, we see 150,000,000 mis- 
governed human beings, natives of the most productive climates 
on the face of the earth, who ought to be in prosperity and com- 
fort, and under the British banner enjoying freedom, but who 
are actually in a worse condition than that of slaves, and ren- 
dered beggars by oppression.”’ 

Taird, the state of Ireland, or of its poor under the oppressive 
burden of the Corn Laws, is seen in the following extract: 


“ Wheat is the effect of these laws upon the laboring classes? 
STARVATION! 

“ The following extract from a letter written from Connemara 
last year, will show how these laws operate in Ireland. They 
enrich the idle absentee landlords and starve the people: ‘I 
regret to inform you that famine still prevails, and is increasing 
to a frightful extent in this district, even among those who 
were considered above want. The poor people are coming 
in hundreds here, to see if any thing will be done for them. 
I was present this day when application was made to . 
stating that they were existing by bleeding the cattle and boil- 
ing the blood till it became thick, when they eat it, and also 
eating seaweed and small shellfish. I knew cases myself 
where the children resorted to weeds in the fields to allay their 
hunger, being so for twenty-four hours, and another large fami- 
ly of children having no food for two days: one of them, a boy, 
dreading a return of hunger, took away the two sheep that were 
spared to pay the public money or cess, which, to add to the 
misfortune, is now collecting, and sold them for half price. 

“*Others are known to have, by night, taken away the car- 
rion of a cow drowned by chance, and unskinned for two days, 
and picked the bones that the dogs had feastedon. Many fam- 
ilies are lingering through fever, and will feel want a long time, 
as their manure remains at their cabins, not being able to sow; 
and what is worse, the misery is not likely to end with many 
when the harvest returns, which will be late in this country, as 
they are now compelled to root out the potatoes before they ar- 
rive at one-eighth of their growth. So that in a week there 
will be as much destroyed as would serve for two months, if 
full grown. I need not name one village, for every one round 
about shares this awful situation. There are many actively 
endeavoring to relieve this distress; but, alas, it is only likea 
drop of water to the ocean.’ 

“ The following instance of starvation I take from the Bolton 
Free Press: 

“*A poor widow, named Ellen North, sixty years old, who 
resided in Leadyard, Middle. Hillgate, was found starved to 
death on Sunday morning last, without either sheet, or blanket, 
or any thing worthy to be called clothing, in a room for which 





she paid 8d. per week. 4 
“*The poor creature had been in the receipt of ls. per week 
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| from the town, which, with a little winding she got from Messrs. 
| Hardy and Andrew, of this town, was all that she had had to 
subsist on for sometime past. Latterly, when she had a little 
| work, she has been known by her neighbors to sit up all night 


| John T’. Brooke, Rector of Christ Church, Cincinnati.—This 


think there will be no faliing off in this respect. 





| that she might take home the work in the morning, and so pro- 
|cure food for breakfast. A few weeks since she said to Mrs. 
'Grimes, her next-door neighbor, “I believe I shall be starved 
|to death, Betty, for I have only got fourteen pence in the last 


fortnight; and, if that will do, any thing will do.” She had 
had no work for the last three weeks, and was supposed to have 


| been dead about a week, when the door of her miserable room 


was broken open by her neighbors. 

‘*¢The only food in her room was a hard crust and four cold 
potatoes, and all the money, one halfpenny. An inquest was 
held at Warren Bulkeley Arms, when a verdict of “Died from 
want” was returned.’ ”’ 

Sermons oN Various Scupsects: by Rev. Thomas A. Mor- 
ris, one of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Cincinnati: Wright § Swormstedt.—These discourses are 
designed for family and closet use. They are writtten in a 
plain style, intentionally dispensing with rhetorical ornament. 
They convey rich instruction, and pointed and forcible admo- 
nition. None can read them in a right spirit without profit. 
The whole Church is under obligation to the author for this ex- 
tra service rendered to her members. May the benefit confer- 
red be equal to the benevolent wishes of the writer and the 
merit of his work! 

Dest, oR THE MorAtity of THE CrepiT System: by Rev. 


is a brief discussion of the text, “Owe no man any thing.” 
The author teaches that the text does not prohibit every species 
of debt, but merely debts of dishonesty—of avaricious specu- 
lation—of vanity, and of imprudence. The discourse is in the 
usual chaste and faultless style of the author, and its doctrine 
concerns all persons of business. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


To our Reavers.—It will be perceived that this number, 
which commences the second volume, is in some respects im- 
proved. We refer particularly to the paper and engraving. 
Several of our best correspondents have agreed to continue 
their contributions, and others are pledged to our aid. We 


This number contains part of a discourse by President Tom- 
linson, on the occasion of the National Fast. Although the par- 
ticular occurrence to which it relates is many months gone by, 
yet the sentiments of the address are weighty at all times, and 
are especially suited to lead our meditations at the commence- 
ment of the year. 


Criticisms.— Many have noticed this periodical in a manner 
which was calculated to lighten our toil, and promote its circu- 
lation. Indeed, from the periodical press it has met with unusu- 
al favor. What renders these favorable notices more valuable, 








is the fact they were often from the most respectable sources— 
from gentlemen who had no interest to promote by any opinion 
they might express concerning the Repository, and who were 
the very best judges of literary merit. We have not deemed 
it proper to crowd our cover with extracts from these favorable 
notices. This is customary; but we have chosen to submit the 
Repository to its patrons with the belief that ‘key would be 
competent to decide whether it is worthy of their continued 
support. It is the only monthly authorized by the General 
Conference. Of course it is exceedingly desirable that it 
should be of so much merit as to obtain general circulation. 





To CorrEsPONDENTS.— Articles intended for insertion in the 
Repository should reach us two months before the time of pub- 


j lication. We are under the necessity of arranging the matter 


thus early in order to issue the numbers in time for distant sub- 
scribers. The article from D. P. K. is too late for February. 
Several other articles are laid over, and will appear in subse- 





quent numbers. 
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